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Notes of Recent Exposition 


At this year’s Methodist Conference in Bristol, 
Professor H. H. Rowtrery delivered the fourth 
in the series of A. S. Peake Memorial Lectures 
under the title The Changing Pattern of Old Testa- 
ment Studies.1 In it, in fewer than thirty pages, 
he summarizes, in effect, the contents of the 
volume of essays he edited eight years ago for the 
Society for Old Testament Study, ‘The, Old 
Testament and Modern Study ’, a book which has 
been widely read, though it is not exactly a book 
for novices. It hardly needs saying that there is 
no one in the world so well qualified as Professor 
ROWLEY to present the current trends of Old 
Testament study in a form intelligible to the non- 
expert. Nor can the average minister afford to be 
indifferent to the claims of the Old Testament 
upon his study time. There is a revival of Old 
Testament studies and it is not confined to a few 
dozen specialists. 


Professor Row ey deals first with archaeology, 
of which he says that ‘ during the last forty years 
yur knowledge from this source has grown more 
rapidly than it could be fully assessed’. ‘It may 
9e said at once that it has contributed to bring 
ubout a more conservative attitude .. . but it 
‘arely proves or disproves the historical accuracy 
of events recorded in the Bible.’ It used to be 
hought that the patriarchal narratives in Genesis 
eflected Israelite ideas and customs in the ninth 
‘entury B.c., when they were supposed to have 
Neen written down, but that they could tell us 
1othing of the second millennium B.c., in which 
he patriarchs were said to have lived. It now 
ippears that the documents have correctly pre- 
erved the memory of customs long obsolete when 
hey were written down. ‘ This does not “‘ prove ” 
he accuracy of the historical traditions. . . . But 
f traditions are credible where they can be tested, 

1 Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net. 
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there is reason to treat them with respect where 
they cannot ’. 


Next, textual criticism. Even before the dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls scholars were 
beginning to treat the Massoretic text with more 
respect than was usual at the turn of the century. 
It was no longer assumed that if a Hebrew passage 
is unintelligible it must be corrupted. This was 
because archaeology had brought to light texts in 
languages cognate with Hebrew, which in their 
turn showed clearly that in Old Testament times 
Hebrew words and phrases might have had mean- 
ings which were subsequently forgotten. And 
when the Scrolls came to light their texts were 
found to be closer to the Massoretic than any one 
would have expected. 


Next, literary criticism. A generation ago we 
could speak of ‘critical’ as over against ‘ tradi- 
tional’ ‘orthodoxy’. Critical orthodoxy was 
much the same as ‘ Wellhausenism ’. It had come 
to be rigid in the sense that we knew precisely 
where one ‘ document’ ended and another began ; 
there was little or no ‘ give ’init. ‘ To-day’, says 
Professor ROWLEY, ‘everything is in flux’. This 
would be an exaggeration if it meant that we do 
not know where we are, or that the choice is now 
between a return to ‘ traditional orthodoxy ’ and 
starting all over again. On the contrary: the 
foundations of Wellhausenism were well and truly 
laid. RowLey puts it positively enough: ‘ Here 
let me say that, in common with the majority of 
scholars still, I accept in its broad outlines Well- 
hausen’s view of the origin of the Pentateuch ’. 
Challenges to the date of Deuteronomy—that 
‘point of Archimedes’, as Peake called it— 
whether to put D earlier, or later, than the seventh 
century, ‘ are now quite dead’. The Scandinavian 
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view that the traditions were handed down for 
more centuries than it took the writers of the 
‘documents’ to compile them, is ‘at once more 
conservative and more radical than Wellhausen’s ’, 
and since Professor Engnell and his fellow-pro- 
tagonists recognize different strands in the oral 
traditions, ‘we are therefore brought back to 
something comparable with the literary criticism 
thieves rejects. 


Another widespread fashion a generation ago 
was to suppose that in the Old Testament we 
have a dualism of two irreconcilable conceptions 
of religion, the prophetic and the priestly. But 
newer approaches to the Psalter—about which 
every preacher ought to inform himself—have 
‘tended to bring together the Law and the 
Prophets ’. This is further borne out by the fact 
that Deuteronomy, which is largely concerned with 
institutional religion, has always been regarded as 
inspired by the eighth-century prophets. The old 
sharp antithesis ‘ rested on a contrast between bad 
priests and good prophets. But not all priests 
were bad and not all prophets were good ’. 


None of the foregoing may seem relevant to the 
work of the journeyman minister. But what of the 
theology of the Old Testament ? We are living in 
days when there is a revival of interest in theology, 
and although no ‘ Theology of the Old Testament ’ 
has been written by a British scholar during these 
fifty years, ‘a major interest of Old Testament 
scholars during the past quarter of a century has 
been in this subject’. So long as prophets and 
priests were supposed to be exponents of different 
religions, there was no unity, and consequently 
there could be no theology, of the Old Testament. 
Even now ‘ there is a general feeling that we have 
not yet fully mastered the principles which should 
govern this study’. That there is a fundamental 
unity of the Bible, as well as a unity of the Old 
Testament, is increasingly recognized. ‘ Yet this 
must never obscure the diversity between the 
Testaments. Jesus did not come to restore the 
religion of Moses. He came to bring a new religion 
and to do a new thing ’. 


This means that the Old Testament is not to be 
read as a Christian book. The Christian scholar 
cannot help being a Christian when he reads the 
Old Testament, but ‘he must study the Old 
Testament in its own right’. And here Professor 
RowLry has some wise words to say about the 
‘danger’ of ‘the way of typology’. ‘For this 
reads so much into the Old Testament, or treats 
things in the Old Testament not in their own right 


as valid revelation of God . . . but to be read as 
adumbrations of things in the New Testament. 
When God spoke to Israel His word had a meaning 
for Israel, and not merely a meaning for us. That 
it also had a meaning for us is not to be denied. 
But that meaning is to be found in translating its 
essential word into the terms of our life, and not 
in translating its form into some New Testament — 
form.’ 


The conclusion of the matter is this: ‘ Scholar- 
ship has moved on from the study of sources to — 
the study of significance, and in discerning the ~ 
meaning of the Old Testament for its first readers 
is also finding its enduring meaning for men. The 
widespread neglect into which the Old Testament 
had fallen did little credit to those who called it 
the Word of God, and who professed to find in the | 
Scriptures the foundations of their faith. Its 
diligent study is immensely rewarding, and new 
things are still being drawn from this ancient 
treasury.’ 


In 1806 William Carey suggested to Andrew 
Fuller, then Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, that it would be a good thing to “summon 
a meeting of all denominations of Christians at the 
Cape of Good Hope somewhere about 1810’. This, 
in Carey’s view, was to be the first of a series of . 
conferences at suitable centres at intervals of about 
ten years. The purpose of these conferences was | 
to be the planning of missionary advance and the 
solution of problems common to all missions, and 
the conferring parties were to be missionaries and > 
officials of missionary societies. Andrew Fuller 
set the suggestion aside as ‘ one of brother Carey’s | 
pleasing dreams’. Not till ‘ Edinburgh 1910’ was | 
Carey’s dream realized, though missionary con- : 
ferences of various kinds took place in the inter- - 
vening century. This episode is recalled in a recent | 
International Missionary Council research pamphlet : 
which discusses the internationalizing of missions.? | 


‘Edinburgh 1910’ marked an important water- 
shed in missionary policy and practice. Looking} 
back we see it in many respects as the epitome of | 
the missionary outlook of the previous century / 
rather than the inauguration of new lines of [ 
thought which are clear to us to-day. It is true ! 
that the conception of Christians from all nations # 
carrying the gospel to the whole world is implicit 
in the very idea of a Christian world mission, and 
that conception has been fundamental in many | 
minds from Carey’s days to our own. Yet certain 

1R. K. Orchard, Out of Every Nation (S.C.M.; 5s. net) 4 
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assumptions were made in 1910 which seem out- 
moded now, though perhaps they still influence 
our missionary policies. The old conception of 
Western Christendom as the base, and other lands 
as the mission fields may be challenged from both 
sides. On the one hand, in the once non-Christian 
lands there are now the younger churches: on the 
other hand the weakening of Christian influence, 
and sometimes its repudiation, in Western civiliza- 
tion brings the whole idea of a geographical 
Christendom into question. Is it surprising that 
in the last decade a demand has been made for 
“the internationalizing of missions’, by which 
ambiguous phrase is meant common action by 
several missions of different national origins in- 
volving international personnel and international 
direction and control. Perhaps the best known 
approach to this in practice was the Orphaned 
Missions Fund of the International Missionary 
Council which maintained missions cut off from 
their home base as a result of the late War by 
providing money, personnel and oversight for the 
period of the emergency. 


The aim of such internationalizing would be 
primarily to make the base for world mission 
nothing less than world-wide. Incidental advan- 
tages might be the more flexible use of the avail- 
able resources and the possibility that such 
internationalizing would blunt the edge of that 
nationalist objection which condemns Christianity 
as a foreign religion propagated by foreigners. If, 
however, the base of missions is to be world-wide, 
where are the mission fields to be? Many 
Christians would say that the answer is simple: 
the old distinction between home base and mission 
field is now resolved into the distinction between 
Christian and non-Christian individuals, and the 
function of missions everywhere is to proclaim the 
gospel to the non-Christian, whoever and wherever 
he may be. 


Is that the whole answer ? Persons are persons 
in relationships, and is it a real discharge of the 
Christian mission to take the gospel to individuals 
and leave aside the relationships and social struc- 
tures in which they live? Even if no nation can 
now be claimed as Christian, does that mean that 
the Christian mission has no longer any concern 
with nations as such? It is difficult to define a 
nation, though most of us believe we know one 
when we see it, but from the Christian point of 
view that difficulty merges into the difficulty of 
estimating the worth of the nation in the purpose 
of God. Is the nation a Divine ordinance like the 
family ? Has it any metaphysical or, perhaps, 
eschatological significance ? 


These are not purely abstract and speculative 
questions. They have a practical bearing on the 
policies of the Christian mission. In the past it 
would seem that the nation was regarded as in 
some sense the objective of the Christian mission, 
but ought we to think so to-day? It is not too much 
to say that missionary action is sometimes hesitant 
and unsure just for lack of theological clarification 
at this point. It makes a practical difference to 
policy whether we regard the internationalizing 


of missions as a good thing because it brings 


together Christians of different nations, each 
bringing the distinctive contribution of his own 
national tradition, or whether it is a good thing 
simply because it enables him to work in a wider 
framework than a national one and detaches him 
from his own national setting. In the former case 
some eschatological significance could be attributed 
to the nation, while in the latter case it would be 
denied. 


Moreover the same kind of problem arises in 
regard to policy within any one nation, Whether 
the missionary be a national or a foreigner, and 
whether the agency under which he works be 
national, foreign or international, he may be con- 
fronted with the question, ‘ How do you regard the 
duty of your converts to our nation ?’ Is he to 
tell them that nationality is a superficial matter of 
no final significance for their existence, or is he to 
claim that their nationality is part of God’s dealings 
with them, and that its true fulfilment is to be 
found in Jesus Christ? Is it the task of the 
Christian mission to claim the nation as a corporate 
unit for Christ ? 


Mr. OrcHARD does not give final answers to the 
questions he has raised, but he suggests that any 
steps at present towards the internationalizing of 
missions must keep four responsibilities in balance. 
(1) The Christian mission must be related to the 
cultural life of the peoples amongst whom it works, 
(z) It must be related to the institutions which 
give expression to that cultural tradition, including 
the political institutions of the modern nation- 
state. (3) It must be related to the world-wide 
culture which is emerging in the contemporary 
world. (4) It must make it clear in all these con- 
texts that it is in a sense foreign to them all. It 
cannot identify itself with any one nation, any 
particular culture, any emerging world culture, 
nor can it allow itself to be merely the religious. 
reflection of them. There must be a critical yet 
redemptive detachment about its relation to all 
the corporate structures of human life, for it serves 
a Lord who is supreme over them all. 
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Significant Modern Writers 
Aldous Huxley 


By THE REVEREND DoucLias STEWART, M.A., LonDON 


Huxiey. The name still conjures up memories 
of the nineteenth-century battle between science 
and religion in which the great T. H. Huxley, like 
Golhath of Gath, stood forth as redoubtable 
champion of the scientific Philistines before whom 
the Victorian faithful trembled. How strange 
that battle seems to us now, and how naif, like a 
painting of the battle of Waterloo. The battle- 
fields of the spirit can no longer be delimited or 
defined ; nor is the battle fought, as it was on 
both sides in those days, with the cannon-balls 
of hard intellectual certainties. The brave soldier 
carrying the flag, or saving his comrades by his 
valour, is lost in the anonymity of mass man. 
Both David and Goliath are anachronisms, 


‘ And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.’ } 


Autres temps autves meurs. Aldous Huxley 
belongs to our world of ‘confused alarms’, and 
so far from furthering the cause championed by 
his grandfather, he has reserved some of his 
sharpest attacks for the Philistines of the twentieth 
century—scientific, sociological, and psychological. 
Eyeless im Gaza, perhaps his greatest novel, 
derives its title from the Samson Agonistes of 
Milton ; and Samson, Judge in Israel, prisoner of 
the Philistines, fighting alone, shaking the pillars 
of the house and burying himself with his enemies 
in the ruins, is no bad symbol for Aldous Huxley. 
He is the iconoclast of our time, destroying the 
idols which twentieth-century man has created 
for adoration, and in which we put unthinking 
trust. 

In popular thought, and probably because of 
Brave New World, Aldous Huxley tends to be 
unequally yoked with H. G. Wells. There is, 
superficially, a resemblance. Scientific discovery 
lit the flame of Wells’s imagination and stimulated 
his creative power. Up to a point it does the same 
for Huxley, but the result is significantly different. 
Wells is a single-minded, not to say a simple- 
minded, believer in science. Science is his god. 
For Aldous Huxley science is not god but idol. 

Look at Brave New World, It is a scientific 
fantasy akin to the fantasies of Wells. But it is 
written not to glorify the scientific Utopia, but to 
debunk it. He debunks the Utopian dream by 
the simple expedient of imagining that it has 

1 Matthew Arnold, Dovey Beach. 


come true. He creates for us the world we think 
we want: a world from which pain and disease 
have been eliminated: a world in which man is 
freed from the shackles of Nature and is servant 
only of his own knowledge: a world in which 
sexual pleasure has been divorced from biological 
consequences : a world of babies born from bottles, 
where infancy and childhood are spent in a pro- 
longed course of psychological conditioning which 
ensures that everyone is perfectly happy in that 
station in life to which it has pleased a beneficent 
and omnipotent world government to call him. 
In this most totalitarian of states where each of 
our desires is eliminated or satisfied, and where 
all our dreams have come true, only one thing is 
lacking—humanity. Mr. Huxley sees that this 
loss, the loss of the soul, outweighs all our gain 
and he would compel us to see our dream for what 
it is—a nightmare. 

He discards scientific utopianism in the name 
of the soul of man. But what is this imponder- 
able, the soul? That is the question with which 
he wrestles. In a world which grows increasingly 
extraverted, centring its attention on science, on 
economics and on politics, hoping even to reduce 
psychology to a technique of man management, he 
remains introverted. His gaze is fixed on the 
inner man. Before a man can be a man of science 
or a politician he must first be a man, living that 
strange, incommunicable inner life, fighting that 
mysterious inner war, which is the inescapable 
destiny of each human being. And no techno- 
logical device, no economic adjustment, no 
political revolution, can create a radical alteration 
in the world within. It is the ego, the person, I, 
who experiences peace and war, prosperity and 
adversity, freedom and imprisonment, guilt and 
reconciliation. Who am I ? 

In Point Counter Point as part of the story of 
Marjorie Carling’s unhappy pregnancy,. Huxley 
confronts us with the mystery of man’s creation. 


“A cell had multiplied itself and become a worm, the 
worm had become a fish, the fish was turning into the 
foetusofamammal. Marjorie felt sick and tired. Fifteen 
years hence a boy would be confirmed. Enormous in 
his robes, like a full-rigged ship, the Bishop would say : 
“Do ye here in the presence of God, and of this 
congregation, renew the solemn promise and vow that 
was made in your name at your Baptism ?’’. And the 
ex-fish would answer with passionate conviction: “I 
doe pa Zo5ie 
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Great as has been the increase of our biological 
knowledge, what does it do but increase the 
mystery of being? That embryonic man should 
recapitulate in nine months the ages of creation, 
is in no sense an explanation of the origin of man. 
It is, in itself, a new and deeper mystery. In that 
passage Aldous Huxley confronts a problem set 
for us in different terms by Sir Charles Sherrington’s 
Gifford Lectures, Man on His Nature. It is the 
problem of the unity in one organism of a physical 
being with a spiritual perception. Sir Charles 
Sherrington narrows the problem to the unity of 
physical brain with spiritual mind. How can the 
electrical energies in a brain be experienced as a 
thought? Impassable gulf. How can the ex-fish 
_affirm the Deity ? 

We learn more and more about the mechanics 
of our experience. The experience itself remains 
wrapped in mystery. The world of the spirit 
obstinately exists and obstinately resists the 
scientific method. Entwined as it everywhere is 
with the world of physics and biology, so that every 
biological or physical discovery bears upon our 
human life, there yet remains a rocky core of 
human experience, of which scientific thought 
is itself a part, which cannot be inundated by the 
tides of discovery. 

The exploration of this world of the spirit, 
however, reveals a surprising, because seemingly 
contradictory, fact. The spirit of man, which 
resists the erosion of scientific method, is yet 
divided and unhappy in itself. The states of 
consciousness which fill the novels of Aldous 
Huxley are, in the main, painful. We have 
already seen one aspect of Marjorie Carling’s 
pregnancy ; here is another. 


‘“' You won’t be late?” 
Marjorie Carling’s voice, 
entreaty. 

““No, I won’t be late’’, said Walter, unhappily and 
guiltily certain that he would be. Her voice annoyed 
him. It drawled a little, it was too refined—even in 
misery. 

‘““Not later than midnight’. She might have 
reminded him of the time when he never went out in 
the evenings without her. She might have done so; 
but she wouldn’t ; it was against her principles; she 
didn’t want to force his love in any way. 

‘Well, call it one. You know what these parties 
are’”’. But asa matter of fact she didn’t know, for the 
good reason that, not being his wife, she wasn *t invited 
to them. She had left her husband to live with Walter 
Bidlake; and Carling, who had Christian scruples, 
was feebly a sadist and wanted to take his revenge, 
refused to divorce her. It was two years now since 
they had begun to live together. Only two years ; 
and now, already, he had ceased to love her, he had 
begun to love someone else. The sin was losing its 


There was an anxiety in 
there was something like 
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only excuse, the social discomfort its sole palliation. 
And she was with child’ (p. 1). 


That vignette of modern misery is a character- 
istic Huxley situation. It is interesting to read 
the novels in chronological order and to observe 
the deepening sense of our unhappiness. Read in 
this way the novels appear as one novel—a story 
in which the scenery, the social background, the 
situations, even the characters, change little. 
What changes from book to book is the mood— 
the understanding—of the author. We are follow- 
ing his spiritual pilgrimage. At first there is the 
bright undergraduate cleverness of Chrome Yellow, 
followed by Antic Hay and Those Barren Leaves 
in which the 


Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 
Then comes Point Counter Point, where the 
mature Huxley emerges, and Eyeless in Gaza, where 
we confront the moral impasse of humanity. 
Inscribed on the title page of Point Counter 
Point there is a stanza of Fulke Greville. 


Oh, wearisome condition of humanity, 
Born under one law, to another bound, 
Vainly begot and yet forbidden vanity, 
Created sick, commanded to be sound. 
What meaneth nature by these diverse laws, 
Passion and reason, self-division’s cause ? 


That is the theme-song of all the novels. Man is a 
divided and unhappy creature, engaged in an 
endless inner war with himself, torn by conflicting 
desires and aspirations, bleeding inwardly from 
the unstaunched wound of his own passion. There 
is a single hero at various stages of his martyrdom 
from Chrome Yellow to Eyeless in Gaza. He is 
young, intelligent, economically secure, upper 
class, artistic, having everything outwardly which 
is supposed to make for a happy life, but inwardly 
he is the unhappy victim of his own weakness 
and shame. In Time must have a Stop the Huxley 
hero appears once more under the symbolically 
appropriate name of Sebastian. For Huxley’s 
hero, like St. Sebastian, is shot through and through 
by a hundred arrows—arrows of vanity, of moral 
indecision, of cowardice, of selfishness, of lust and 
of fear. He is a victim unable to master the con- 
flicting elements in his soul; unable to control 
the inevitable and evil consequences of his actions ; 
bearing the mounting burden of his guilt and shame. 
Ours is an extravert age. We look outside for 
solutions to our problems. But Aldous Huxley 
refuses to allow us to see our ultimate problem as 
external to the self. It is the problem of personal 
unity and integrity. Into Point Counter Point 
he has introduced the characters of Frank Illidge, 
the Communist and Everard Weblesss -¢he..Fascist, 
who typify the would-be, palitieth seliqurs, of 
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mankind. They are deliberately drawn against 
the background of our schizophrenic existence to 
which their activities have no relevance. We see 
them passionately engaged in solving problems 
which are not the real problem. They will save 
us from everything except ourselves. In their 
fanaticism they are incapable of seeing themselves 
as entangled in the same web of human ambition 
and desire as other men. The dénouement comes 
when Illidge is involved in the murder of Webley, 
and is appalled by what he has done. In the 
shattering experience of guilt he discovers the 
human being he essentially is, for whom political 
theories have no healing. 

It is one of the consequences of the dichotomy 
of our culture that all this side of Aldous Huxley’s 
work should have been ignored by theologians and 
largely misunderstood by Christians in general. 
This is a restatement in terms of contemporary 
experience of the age-old experience of sin. ‘ The 
good that I would I do not: but the evil which I 
would not, that I do. . . . O wretched man that 
Iam! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death’ (Ro 7 19-24). The spiritual predecessors of 
Aldous Huxley at this point are St. Paul and St. 
Augustine and his vision of man’s moral dilemma 
is akin to theirs. 

In a philosophical book Ends and Means he 
himself has suggested that some one should write 
a History of Sin, showing how it runs like a river 
through human life. Men are constantly trying by 
reform movements to dam it up and sometimes in 
history they have appeared to be successful. But 
ultimate success is impossible. Behind the dam 
the waters are rising. They may not flow out 
along the old river-bed, but, if not, they will find 
for themselves a new channel. ‘ An old outlet for 
some particular wickedness is closed; but a new 
outlet is opened,’ Far more than we think, man’s 
destiny lies in man’s nature. 

We tend to see man always as victim, as suffering 
at the hands of Nature or of destiny. We are not 
sufficiently aware of man as cause, projecting on to 
both Nature and history his own disease. Man 
lives in a fallen world because he is fallen. This 
is the theme of Ape and Essence which is written 
in the form of a film script. It envisages an age 
beyond the atomic age in which the survivors of 
the great explosion, ‘the Thing’, live a demoral- 
ized life worshipping Belial. The Arch-Vicar of 
Belial looks back at one point and surveys our 
twentieth century. 


“These wretched slaves of wheels and ledgers began 
to congratulate themselves on being Conquerors of 
Nature. Conquerors of Nature, indeed! In actual 
fact, of course, they had merely upset the equilibrium 
of Nature and were about to suffer the consequences. 
Just consider what they were up to during the century 
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and a half before the Thing. Fouling the rivers, killing 
off the wild animals, destroying the forests, washing the 
topsoil into the sea, burning up an ocean of petroleum, 
squandering the minerals it had taken the whole of 
geological time to deposit. An orgy of criminal 
imbecility. And they called it Progress’ (p. 93). 


The true artist is a spiritual barometer. He 
registers the atmospheric pressure of his age or 
society, and from his sensitive appraisal it is 
often possible to foretell the weather into which we 
are running. Coming at the end of the Victorian 
age Thomas Hardy’s ‘ pessimism’ was a great 
problem to his contemporaries. He was writing 
in a time of abounding optimism. Why should 
his works be so full of foreboding ? An interesting 
point here is that Hardy himself was puzzled by 
his pessimism and had no explanation to offer. 
His non-creative, rational, everyday self lived in 
the optimism of his time. It was his deeper, 
creative self which experienced the coming change 
in the spiritual weather of Western man, as 
rheumaticky people can ‘feel in their bones’ that 
it is going to rain. 

It should disturb us more than it does that our 
technological society has so signally failed to ‘ sell’ 
itself to the creative artists in its midst. Joyce 
sees man’s glory as founded on the void. D. H. 
Lawrence cries in agony against the industrial- 
ization to which’ we are inevitably committed. 
Aldous Huxley points us continuously to the inner 
suffering, the inner division of man. The Church 
has ignored the profoundly Christian aspects in 
the thought of writers like Joyce, Lawrence and 
Huxley, and, reacting sharply against their sexual 
attitudes, it has written them off as ‘demoralizing’. 
But the Church herself, in her refusal to hear their 
voices and in her uncritical acceptance of the 
structure of our world, may have gone astray from 
her prophetic mission. 

So far we must classify Aldous Huxley as a 
Christian writer. But although his vision of our 
human nature and our human dilemma is Pauline 
or Augustinian, when he addresses himself to a 
solution he decisively cuts himself away from any 
form of Christianity. In Eyeless in Gaza there 
first emerges a new Huxley character, that of 
James Miller, who may be called the saint. Into 
a corrupt society comes the man who has found 
healing and integration, the man who does not 
participate in the evil of the world around him, 
who is spiritually detached, and who therefore 
spreads wholeness instead of disease. But it is 
important to notice that this character is not for 
Mr. Huxley a Christian character. 

In this period of his development he wrote two 
philosophical books, Ends and Means and The 
Perennial Philosophy, in which he directly examines 
religion. His conclusion is that it is possible to ; 
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distil from the world-religions and the great 
philosophical systems a synchretistic religion which 
will be for mankind the way of salvation. Mr. 
Huxley has rightly seen that mysticism is common 
to many religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, 
Christianity and Muhammadanism. He concludes 
that mysticism is the vital soul of all religious 
experience which can be separated from the 
accidental accretions of historic religion and 


presented in a pure form as the way of salvation. 


In Grey Eminence, a study of the life of Frang¢ois 
Leclerc du Tremblay better known as Brother 
Joseph, the Capuchin Friar who was advisor to 
Cardinal Richelieu, Aldous Huxley expressly 
tejects a specifically Christian mysticism. In an 
analysis which strikes one as being, for him, 
singularly naif, he argues that the concentration 


: of Christian devotion on the Passion of Christ has, 


as it were, given Christians a taste for blood, and 
that this is one factor in the undoubted belligerence 


which has characterized the history of Christen- 
dom. Pure religion must therefore, he feels, be 


whole. 


ence between Biblical and natural religion. 


purged from this obsession with the Crucifixion. 


“A constant dwelling on the sufferings of Christ and 
of the martyrs may produce in the emotional Christian 
an altogether admirable indifference to his own pains ; 
but unless he is very careful to cultivate a compassion 
commensurate with his courage, he may end by becom- 
ing indifferent to the pains of others. The child 
[Brother Joseph] who had sobbed so bitterly because 
they had hurt and killed poor Jesus was father of the 
man who, fifty years later, did everything in his power 
to prolong a war which had already caused the death 
of hundreds of thousands of his fellow-creatures and 
was reducing the survivors to cannibalism’ (Grey 
Eminence, 190-1). 


It may be true that certain artists have seen the 
Crucifixion as a purely human spectacle, and have 


been morbidly fascinated by suffering per se; it 


may be true that both in Catholicism and in 
Protestantism there have been movements which 
tended to isolate out the sufferings of Christ and 
worship them (the Sacred Heart and the Old 
Rugged Cross for example) ; but the main stream 
both of devotion and of theology has always inter- 
preted the cross of Christ as a part of a greater 
It is both revelation and redemption, 
revealing the nature of God Himself and being His 
act for the redemption of mankind. The Cruci- 
fixion is not so much a demonstration of human 
suffering as of Divine self-giving. 

This concept of Divine action marks the differ- 
In 
the Bible the initiative lies with God. It is God 
who creates: God breathes His spirit into man; God 
who calls Abram ; God whose purpose unfolds in 
history: God who is ‘in Christ reconciling the world 
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unto himself’. Christian mystics are therefore in the 
strict sense of the word eccentrics. The centre is 
the action of God, not of man, and in so far as all 
forms of mysticism entail a movement of the spirit 
initiated by man, a discipline, a technique of 
salvation, they reverse the Biblical dialectic. Our 
salvation ultimately depends not upon us, we 
cannot rescue ourselves, but upon God. 

The classical expression of this distinction is in 
Pascal who contrasts ‘The God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob’ with ‘the god of the phil- 
osophers’. The god of the philosophers is a 
rational abstraction and one can neither worship 
an abstraction without idolatry nor expect 
salvation from it. 

There is a dichotomy here in Mr. Huxley’s 
vision. His religion is that ‘ of the philosophers ’. 
It contains no Divine action. It proceeds from 
the will of man. But he himself has demonstrated 
with acute percipience the division of the human 
will. How can that will, then, be both problem 
and solution, both patient and physician? It is 
of the essence of man’s tragic situation that his 
desire for good cannot reach achievement, and in 
that History of Sin which Mr. Huxley would like 
to see written, many a page would repeat the story 
of those good intentions which pave the road to 
hell. ‘For to will is present with me; but how to 
perform that which is good I find not’ (Ro 718). 
Man cannot be saved by technique, because every 
technique is a technique of man and is corrupted 
by man’s corruption. 

There is a strange incident in Eyeless in Gaza 
which is both the turning-point in that story and 
in Mr. Huxley’s thought as a whole. Anthony 
and Helen are sunbathing on the roof of a villa in 
the Riviera when a fox terrier falls from a passing 
aeroplane and is smashed to death beside them 
covering them with its blood. This bizarre experi- 
ence triggers off the latent guilt and shame in 
both of them and leads to a kind of conversion. 
One wonders if this is a real experience. Para- 
doxically, it sounds stranger than fiction. And it 
has for our inquiry an extraordinarily symbolic 
significance. In Mr. Huxley’s later writings, in 
Ape and Essence and The Devils of Loudun, there 
appears a disgust for humanity which is absent 
from his earlier work. It is as though, refusing to 
be washed in the blood of the Lamb, he had been 
washed in. the blood of the dog, and that ritually 
unclean baptism had let loose within his soul an 
apprehension of our human shame without a 
compensating apprehension of the love and pity of 
God. Half the gospel is a dangerous thing. A 
strong and immediate intuition of human evil is 
by itself too bitter a draught for any man to drink 
with impunity. We cannot endure the sin of man 
in isolation from the mercy of God. 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


Modern Issues in Biblical Studies 
Philology in New Testament Studies 


By THE REVEREND NIGEL TuRNER, M.Tu., PH.D., CAMBRIDGE 


THE modern study of Comparative Philology has 
revolutionized previous attitudes to the language 
of the New Testament. It has done this by study- 
ing Greek in every epoch, and not in the classical 
period only. 

Still not enough attention is being paid to a 
comparison of New Testament Greek with that of 
secular literature of the same period. On the 
other hand, much has been done to allow the 
records of spoken or popular Greek to shed light 
on New Testament lexicography and exegesis. 


Influence of Vernacular Greek 


We cannot consider syntax or style in the 
present article, but we give a brief summary of 
the resultant changes in the meaning of words ; 
and first, those which come through reading this 
vernacular Greek of the papyri. 

Not) learned = (Acx824) “but eloquent’, “as 
Jerome in the Vulgate rightly perceived. Not 
“upon whom the ends of the ages are come’ (1 Co 
tol), but ‘who are heirs of the revenues of the 
ages’. Not ‘ faith is the assurance . . .’ (He 111), 
but ‘faith is the title-deed .. .’, Not ‘long for 
the spivitual milk which is without guile’ (1 P 2?), 
but ‘long for unadulterated milk in the figurative 
sense’. Not ‘the proof of your faith’ (Ja 1%, 
1 P 1’), but ‘the genuine element in your faith’. 
Not ‘ think on these things’ (Ph 48), but ‘ veckon 
these things among your assets’ (probably a term 
from accountancy). Not ‘no church had fellow- 
ship with me in the matter of giving and receiving, 
but ye only’ (Ph 41°), but (in fun) ‘No church 
had fellowship with me, so as to have a debit and 
credit account, but ye only’. Not ‘the fruit that 
increaseth to your account’ (Ph 417), but ‘the 
interest that is accumulating to your credit’. Not 
“the'carnest Or the Spirit’ (2°Co 17 ee homer), 
but ‘ a deposit payment’ (i.e., the gift of the Spirit 
is a foretaste now of all we shall receive later in 
fuller instalments). 

Sometimes the papyri give more help for exegesis 
than that which comes from studying the Septua- 
gint usage of a word. I do not think this is often 
so, but ‘ wrongfully exacted ’ (VE To8eROVepithe 
verb which the tax-gatherer uses of his nefarious 
practices, meant ‘ to oppress ’ in the LXX and ‘ to 
accuse falsely’ (especially for the extortion of 


money) in classical Greek. Papyrus examples 
support the classical meaning (incidentally A.V., 
not R.V. or R.S.V.) ; the point is that these gentle- 
men had no power to exact arrears, but all they 
could do was to accuse the defaulters to the revenue 
officials. 

We also learn from the papyri that a parousia 
was a king’s visit, for which taxes might be im- 
posed to provide him a crown ; hence the contras= 
implied in 2 Ti 48, where Christ gives a crown atdiis 
parousia. And sometimes a new period of time 
was dated from one of these visits; hence the 
significance of 2 P 3! 18, that Christ’s parousia wii 
begin a new aeéon. 

More difficult to appreciate at first is the way 
the papyri help us to change the phrase ‘It is 
enough’ (Mk 14%). This verb, meaning ‘he 
receives’ (especially on receipts), is fitting in 
Mt 6?- 5. 16 but it is not so easy in Mk 144, although 
the familiar rendering (from sufficit in the Vulgate} 
has hardly any lexical authority. Most inter- 
preters apply it to Judas, as though Jesus says: 
suddenly, ‘He has received (his money)’. But 
Dr. G. H. Boobyer, while accepting the new mean- 
ing of the verb argues that a different object from 
“money ’ should be understood, 7.e., Jesus Himself. 
“He is taking possession (of me) !’ } 

Not from papyri but from contemporary inscrip- 
tions at Klaros comes help in reconstructing the 
phrase ‘ dwelling in the things which he hath seen ’ 
(Col 218). Sir William Ramsay discovered that it: 
was actually a technical term in the mystery 
religions for ‘setting foot on’ (not ‘ dwelling in’) 
the threshold of the new life of communion with! 
the God ; Paul is quoting the jargon of the trouble 
makers, belittling a spiritual snob who has beer 
parading his standing as an initiate in these 
esoteric rites. data As 

Sometimes the papyri have seemed to give light 
and then we have had second thoughts. The word 
in Mt 6?7—Lk 12 is certainly stature in classical 
Greek, and that must be its meaning in Lk 195, 
Eph 4% too. But in the papyri it is a span of life, 
and that adds more point to our Lord’s word thar 
the older meaning; the point is, that worry 
shortens life but does not prevent us growing 
taller! However, in view of Lk 19%, Eph 418, and 
the fact that mwfyus (span) is definitely a spatial 

1 New Testament Studies, ii. [1955], 44-48. . 
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Measurement, one feels uneasy about accepting 
anything but stature. 
Everyone now agrees that New Testament 


Greek is the old Attic dialect of the classical 


language enlarged and popularized by contact with 
other Greek dialects and by its use among many 
conquered peoples in the empire of Alexander. 
This was established when much papyrus material 
was discovered at Fayum and Oxyrhynchus and 
other places in Egypt by Grenfell and Hunt, who 
searched rubbish’ heaps for bills, receipts, decrees 
of authorities, sentences of courts, private letters 


and wills, which had been preserved in the dry 


sand, illustrating every phase of daily life from 
about 311 B.c. to the seventh century a.p. In- 
scriptions also, from Turkey, Italy and Greece, 
though of a more formal literary character than 


the popular papyri, proved the same thing. Even 
thé discoveries of ostraka, which are fragments of 
_ broken jugs used by the poorer classes for scrib- 


bling their memoranda and receipts, have proved 


- of value, coming as they do from the lowest grades 


or society and helping to illustrate that New 
Testament language is in some ways the language 
of the working-classes. Deissmann and J. H. 
Moulton were the first to apply this knowledge of 


vernacular Greek to Biblical studies, and their 


Significant contribution was to insist that the New 
Testament writers do not create a specialized 
vocabulary in which to express their ideas, but use 


some of the simplest words in Greek and top them 
“up with new Christian meaning. 


Influence of the Literary Koiné 


At the present moment, however, scholars are 
more prone than the early pioneers to emphasize 
the vital difference between the way these ordinary 
words are used in the Biblical language and the 


_ way they are used in the Greek Koiné; and to 
‘notice the many directions in which words and 


- that of the writers. 


constructions experienced a conversion similar to 
Besides, we now have grave 
doubts whether the whole of the New Testament 


' is as non-literary as Deissmann supposed. Some 
writers, notably of Hebrews and James, show 


artistry’ in using Greek and to a lesser degree this 
is true of Paul and Luke. Deissmann probably 
exaggerated the non-epistolary character of the 
Paulines, which are well thought out after the 
literary fashion of the day. There is some resem- 
blance to the style and tradition of the learned 
historians, especially Polybius, in Luke-Acts, and 


’ there is a more plentiful use of particles (e.g., wev 


ody, dpa ye) than in the papyri; there is more 
vitality and clarity and neatness of expression. 
Paul uses semi-philosophical terms, like wop¢7) and 
oxjua and dpyyj. One is tempted to say that 
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Paul’s familiarity with philosophical language in 
the classical Greek tradition is illustrated by his 
use of atrapketa and ovveidnots, but the latter 
may perhaps no longer be adduced in support of 
this. In Conscience in the New Testament (‘ Studies 
in Biblical Theology ’ xv. [1955]), Mr. C. A. Pierce 
exhaustively demonstrated that the word is not 
Stoic, but belongs to the popular speech and bears 
the meaning ‘ remorse ’ or, in a good sense, the lack 
of it. This would be important for the interpreta- 
tion of 1 Co 8!° if we could see what sense it made. 
“And so to bring on the pains of remorse’ is 
sensible, but it seems too free a paraphrase of the 
Greek, and how can remorse be ‘weak’ or be 
“defiled ’ (87) ? It could be shallow and insincere, 
if that is all the Apostle means. 

We must not neglect the literary character of 
much New Testament Greek. Dr. W. C. van 
Unnik shows that in 1 Peter dyafomorety and its 
derivatives have the same range of meaning as 
they had in Greek—more so than in any Jewish or 
peculiarly Christian sense.1 He adduced secular 
Hellenistic parallels in a subsequent article,? parti- 
cularly Diodorus Siculus; and the possibility of 
Greek sources for the terminology of 1 Peter is 
persuasively argued. Commentaries draw too 
little attention to such parallels. In the more 
literary books (Hebrews, James, 1 Peter) such 
study is likely to be rewarding. 


Influence of the Septuagint 


But the Greek of the New Testament has still 
other distinctive features. The influence of the 
LXX (the Greek Old Testament) and the Semitic 
cast of the authors’ thoughts, have been increas- 
ingly appreciated in recent years, as in the 
grammars of Abel, Blass-Debrunner, Radermacher, 
Zerwick ; and the lexicons of Bauer and Kittel- 
Friedrich. 

In 1937, Gerhard Kittel delivered two lectures 
entitled Lexicogvaphia Sacra in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge,* and laid bare the inspiration behind 
the inception of the Theologisches Worterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament. He paid tribute to the way Sir 
Edwyn Hoskyns had reminded us of the theo- 
logical significance of the Greek words for truth, 
church, gospel, etc. For instance, when the Greek 
word for tvuth was used in the LXX to express the 
Hebrew root amn the whole emphasis was changed, 
being now dominated by the thought of the tran- 
scendent God, and truth involved motive and 
speech and action as well as mere correctness of 
knowledge. Ecclesia also meant something quite 

1 New Testament Studies, i. [1954], 92-110. 

2 7b., ii. [1956], 198-202. 

3 Published in 1938 by S.P.C.K., as ‘ Theology’ 
Occasional Papers, No. 7. 
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different from the ordinary Greek; in the LXX it 
was exclusively the People of the Lord. Then law 
in Greek was merely a statute or rule; but in the 
LXX it translates Torah, God’s gracious revelation 
of His will for His people. The New Testament 
word for repent (and its noun) was rare in classical 
Greek and meant merely to change one’s mind or 
to regret ; it was again the Hebrew influence which 
gave it its deeper meaning in the LXX and hence 
in the New Testament. A parable was a story in 
secular Greek, but in Biblical Greek it translated 
a word which could mean a maxim, as we often 
find in the New Testament. 

Kittel was following Hoskyns when he set the 
pattern of first finding all the philological facts 
about the history of a word and then going behind 
them to discover the theological development. It is 
not that Biblical Greek has given rise to many new 
words, although there are some—éleAobpnoxeia 
(of Pauline coinage), and words compounded with 
elowAov which arose because the Bible had made 
it mean something quite new.1 The important 
point was rather that new meanings had been 
given, in the LXX and the Church, to so many 
old Greek words; recognition of this prompted 
the Kittel Wo6rterbuch. Moreover, such words are 
key-words, not mere trifles about accountancy and 
the adulteration of milk, which is the kind of thing 
the papyri had illuminated. Tyree (Ac 53° 1039 1329, 
Gal 318, 1 P 274) is a way of referring to the Cross 
which is due to LXX influence, as J. Schneider 
shows in the Worterbuch ; in the Old Testament it 
renders the Hebrew word gibbez, and therefore the 
New Testament authors understood the mode of 
Christ’s death to be the Roman equivalent of the 
extreme penalty assigned in God’s Law, 12.e. 
hanging. 

It may be a criticism of such exhaustive work 
that there is all too often a display of scholarship 
to little purpose for exegesis, prompting one to ask 
if the expenditure of time and money is worth it. 
Some one must go through the learned articles and 
interpret the upturned mass of linguistic excava- 
tion for the benefit of the admiring onlooker. 
Occasionally a major point is missed in the article 
and has to be made by a reviewer, as in the case of 
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tion between Jesus and Thomas in Jn 14%. The 
Hellenistic Thomas is making a needless fuss in 
thinking the goal to be important (he says, ‘ We 
do not know where you are going’). He need not 
know the goal in order to know the way. He knows 
the way, because it is Jesus, and that is enough. 
The goal does not matter. We understand now 
what the conversation was about. 

The same kind of inner-Biblical investigation is _ 
going on outside the Worterbuch. The note on 
xepady by Fr. S. Bedale? shows that the New > 
Testament meaning of ruler or chief is not classical 
or Hellenistic, but comes from the Hebrew through — 
the LXX ; so-in Col 1148 219, Eph 17% 475 it is not 
that Christ is metaphorically the ‘ head ’ as distinct 
from other metaphorical members of the body, but 
that He is chief and ruler of all. Everyone has 
been puzzled by tAaorrpiov in Ro 37°; it is now 
usually understood, on the evidence of LXX usage. 
as a reference to the golden plate above the Ark 
(‘mercy seat’), but Dr. Leon Morris has pleaded 
for a return to the earlier interpretation as a 
‘ means of propitiation ’, the removing of the wrath 
of God.4 This he does by doubting whether | 
iAaoTypiov necessarily denotes ‘mercy seat’ in 
the LXX. In any case the usage of the LXX is 
likely to be the deciding factor. ‘Itisrarely safe’, Dr. 
Dodd reminds us, ‘to ignore the LX X in attempting 
to determine the meaning of Pauline language ’.® 

Many other words have acquired more than a 
new shade of meaning, Semitic influence having 
worked an entire transformation. Adéa had never 
meant brightness until it rendered the Hebrew word | 
for splendour. Aéw came to mean forbid as well as | 
bind, because in the LXX it rendered the word 
which happened to have both meanings in late | 
Hebrew. In the same way, yA@ooo came to mean | 
nations, é€ouodroyetobar came to mean praise, and 
Avew allow. So mepumraretv gained its ethical sense, 
because walk in Hebrew implies behaviour; and. 
oikodopety gained the new sense of character 
building. In secular Greek ddewAerns and ddet- | 
Anua had no reference to sin. Only in Biblical | 
Greek was pjya the equivalent of Latin res. There 
are a few classical instances where pvyy might 


possibly mean person, but we owe this meaning to | 
its overwhelming use in the LXX. I have argued. 
elsewhere that omAdyyva and its verb have the: 
distinctive meanings of kindness and pity in| 


660s. The Wéorterbuch discovers two distinct 
methods of looking at the word—Hebraic and 
Hellenistic. In the latter the way itself is not 


important apart from its goal of immortality or 
knowledge of God. But to the Hebrew the way 
was supremely important and valuable in itself, 
and was governed throughout by the laws of God. 
Reviewing this article,2 Dr. C. H. Dodd makes an 
application (missed by Michaelis) to the conversa- 

1 It was a Semitic creation, according to Biichsel in 
Kittel’s Woérterbuch, ii. 373 ff. 

® Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., v. [1954], 246. 


Biblical Greek.® 
Christian Influence on Language 
But we need something more than a study of 
meanings in the LXX; the Old Testament word | 


8]. De Ss, NaS.) VesleO54 iy 20 wet 

4 New Testament Studies, ii. [1955], 33 ff. 
BV ENS NESS veirosaily 243: 

6 New Testament Studies, i. [1954], 223. 
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is important but over and over again it was re- 
moulded in Christian thought. There are times 
when the Old Testament is no help, and only the 
New Testament itself can help us to understand 
the mystical ey Xpuor@ and morevew eis, and 
tamewodpoovvyn. Then ydpis has had a double 
transformation ; first, in the LXX, it is favour 
from God; then, in the New Testament, favour 
from God which is quite undeserved. Peace was 
always the cessation of strife, but in the LXX it 
was applied to the cessation of God’s wrath, and 
again in the New Testament it was made positive 
by its equation with Christ. Professor G. D. 
Kilpatrick has helped us understand the difficult 
oxdvdarov and oxavdadilew, for which there is 
no help in the LXX: only Christian usage in the 
New Testament and Early Church writers provides 
the clue that oxavdadilew is (2) to put some one 
off from becoming a believer, and (b) to cause a 
Christian believer to become a back-slider.1 


Other Aids to Interpretation 
We receive help also from the ancient lexi- 
cographers, for example, Moeris, Suidas and 
Hesychius, and the ancient Bible commentators, 
who all stood much nearer in time to the New 


1 Journal of Theological Studies, N. S., x. [1959], 129. 
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Testament than we do and may better have under- 
stood the meaning of words. We must not forget 
to look up the rendering of a difficult word in the 
ancient versions of Syriac and Latin, and even 
Coptic; these translators may have known the 
meaning better than we. The same thing applies 
to ancient Greek-Latin glossaries. One instance 
must suffice: the lexicographer Julius Pollux of 
the second century defines a vids ayamnrdés as 6 
pdvos @v aarpi, and Hesychius defines it as 
povoyovy}. Both lend their support to those who 
on other grounds understand dyamyrds in the 
Gospels as only. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls provide some clues for 
Pauline terminology (é.g., flesh and spirit), and for 
words like sin and temptation, and they indicate 
the local Palestinian origin of Johannine ideas ; 
but this is a fairly unexplored field as yet.? 

There is still no external clue at all to the word 
emtovotos (Mt 64, Lk 113). It is doubtful whether 
it occurs anywhere else in any literature, papyrus, 
or inscription. From the appearance of the word 
itself, it must mean either ‘of to-day’ or ‘of 
to-morrow’. Perhaps ‘daily’ is sufficiently 
ambiguous to be still the best rendering. 

2See The Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. by K. 
Stendahl [1958]. 


Literature 


THE WORD INCARNATE 


A NOTABLE work has recently been added to ‘ The 
Library of Constructive Theology’ in The Word 
Incarnate : A Study of the Doctrine of the Person 
of Christ (Nisbet; 21s. net), by W. Norman 
Pittenger, S.T.D., the Charles Lewis Gomph 
Professor of Christian Apologetics at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York. Dr. Pittenger 
is a well known American theologian who has 
written many important works and articles. It 
may be said at once that in this new work he has 
made a thoughtful and courageous contribution 
to the doctrine of the Person of Christ which ought 
to be carefully read by all students of theology, 
particularly by those who may dissent from many 
of his conclusions. 

Dr. Pittenger describes himself as both a 
‘Catholic’ and a ‘Modernist’. He is a Catholicin 
the sense that he belongs to a great institutional- 
sacramental community and values highly the 
rich heritage of the Christian centuries and 
especially the doctrines embodied in the great 
Creeds of Nicaea and Chalcedon, to which he 
believes himself to be fully loyal. His Modernist 
point of view is that represented by ‘ The Modern 


Churchman ’ and the theology associated with the 
name of J. Bethune-Baker. Familiar with the 
latest phases of New Testament criticism in Form- 
Criticism and Existentialism, he is prepared to go 
a long way in trying to meet the difficulties of those 
who stand apart from orthodox Christianity. He 
describes the life of Christ as the saga or story of 
God’s supreme and definitive action and speaks 
of the Nativity and Resurrection stories and the 
narrative of the Ascension as legends. The Gospels 
in his view embody the experience of the Christian 
community. ‘The fundamental datum for the 
Christological concern of the Church’, he says, ‘is 
the continuing and persistent communal life of 
the Christian fellowship, central to which is the 
awareness of the reality of Jesus’. The fact that 
He was ‘truly man’ is strongly emphasized and 
is indeed a vital element in his Christology. 

Dr. Pittenger rejects outright the Christological 
theories of H. M. Relton, S. F. Davenport, L. 
Hodgson, L. S. Thornton, Emil Brunner, and 
others, and prefers an evolutionary. Christology 
based on a ‘ process-philosophy ’ and the theory 
of ‘emergent evolution’ found in such writers as 
Lloyd-Morgan and A. N. Whitehead. Our Lord, 
he maintains, is that One in whom the Logos 
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interpreted as the Self-Expression of God in 
creation and supremely in men, is ‘active, in- 
carnate, ‘‘ enmanned ’’’. ‘Jesus Christ’, he 
insists, ‘is the focal self-expression and action of 
God in human life: he is ¢he incarnation of the 
Word or Logos of God’ (p. 215). His pre-existence 
is rejected. ‘Something did pre-exist’, he says, 
‘it was the Eternal Word of God who is incarnate 
in Jesus.’ 

That this Christology is on a grand scale may 
be admitted, but it may be doubted if it amounts 
to much more than the prolegomena to a doctrine 
of the Person of Christ. It may expose its author 
to the charge of presenting a ‘ Nestorian ’ interpre- 
tation of Christ’s Person, which in fact he would 
not admit. It might be thought that his Christ- 
ology would naturally imply a doctrine of kenosis, 
but kenosis and all its works he strongly repudiates 
as involving the idea of a ‘change’ in God and a 
‘fancied transaction’ in the heavenly places. 
‘Unfortunately, his examination of this hypothesis 
is limited to a discussion of the views of Bishop 
Gore. P.T. Forsyth and H. R. Mackintosh receive 
scant notice, the latter being mentioned twice only 
in footnotes. ‘The self-expression of the Logos in 
Nature and in man is obviously limited by these 
media, and it might be supposed that the same is 
true of the human life of Christ, but this line of 
thought is not pursued. Dr. Pittenger bravely 
faces the objection that the indwelling of the Logos 
in Christ and in other men would appear in his 
Christology to be one of degree rather than of 
kind, and seeks to meet it by insisting that the 
difference is one of ‘ almost immeasurable degree ’. 

There can be no doubt that this book is stimulat- 
ing and interesting and contains many valuable 
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and the Church, the Context of Christian Educa- 
tion, the Content of Christian Education, Persons 
and Communication, as well as chapters more 
closely related to method. There is an excellent 
Bibliography which shows how well versed Mrs. 
Cully is in all the literature relevant to the 
themes with which she deals. 

The author is specially severe on some of the 
curricula which churches have provided for young 
people. Lesson schemes in Christian education are 
criticized as too often presenting naturalism and 
moralism and historicism instead of the gospel, 
and as showing less understanding of the needs of - 
those who are being taught than the secular school. 
The approach to method is governed by the con- 
viction that ‘anew methodology is indicated when 
the Bible is taken seriously as the Word of God to 
man’, and an attempt is made to work out what | 
appropriate ‘ existential methods ’ would be. But 
the author has no blue print to offer of ‘ successful * 
methods. For she knows that in Christian educa- 
tion ‘ God is involved and the work of the Holy 
Spirit is not under the direction of mortal man by 
any technique ’. 

This book helps to bridge the gulf which toc 
often exists between the Church’s theology and its 
education. Teachers, who never thought theology 
had anything to do with teaching the Bible to 
children, and ministers, who keep theology for the 
pulpit or the study and never apply it in the 
Sunday School, should work through this book. — 

JOHN GRAY 


MEDICINE AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


insights, but whether it is of permanent importance 

to Christological doctrine is open to question. It 

is a challenge rather than an achievement. 
VINCENT TAYLOR 


At the beginning of the century there was a 
period of great emphasis on what was known as | 
“The Social Gospel’. In 1902 we had Henry | 
Churchill King’s ‘Theology and the Social Con- | 
sciousness’; in 1917 we had Walter Rauschen- . 
bush’s ‘ A Theology for the Social Gospel’, and to } 
mention one more, Ellwood’s ‘ Christianity and the ; 
Social Consciousness ’. All these were American; 
and so there is a relevance in Canon Raven’s | 
challenge to the medical audience to which he} 
lectured in the University of Cincinnati—Science, , 
Medicine and Morals (Hodder and Stoughton ; ; 
15s. net)—to realize that unless they can help} 
to change the social environment into which they | 
send their patients, after curing them, their work / 
would be nullified. The Church failed to get the: 
Social Gospel over, why should not medicine try its § 
hand? The Canon describes his lectures as ‘A\ 
Survey and a Suggestion’. He gives a very rapid | 
survey of medicine with its deepening psychoso- | 
matic approach to man and his diseases from the 
early Greeks to the present day. He believes that 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Dynamics of Christian Education, by Dr. 
Iris V. Cully (Westminster Press; $3.75), is an 
outstanding contribution in this field. The thesis 
of the book is that ‘the good news that God has 
redeemed His people through the person and work 
of Jesus Christ His Son has been the central 
affrmation of Christian thought through the 
centuries. It is therefore to be expected that the 
content and method for Christian nurture should be 
found in Him.’ A considerable part of the book 
is accordingly devoted to a ‘ total theological re- 
orientation ’, and insights derived from Biblical 
theology are applied to a critical consideration of 
the Church’s task in Christian education in the 
modern world. There are chapters on the School 
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the psychotherapeutic approach is too individual- 
istic, and has a good word to say about the experi- 
ments in Group Therapy. He touches science, 
biology and philosophy at many points. We have 
two chapters on the problems of pain and evil. 
But his real concern is with the relation of medicine 
to the problems of corporate life. Like the social 
gospellers, he emphasizes ‘that you cannot cure 
the major evils of modern collective life merely by 
treating the individual members privately and 
separately, because the evils of corporate life to-day 
are not caused nor can be cured by individual action 
alone’. Hence his suggestion ‘that between 
sociology and medicine there might well be estab- 
lished the same sort of liaison or partnership which 


has been established between psychology and 


medicine ’. What he would love to see is medicine, 
including psychological medicine and sociology, 
studying the diseases of corporate life so as to 
prevent them, and then going on to create a com- 
munity with a ‘shared ideal and cause, a shared 


_ service and task, a shared opportunity and adven- 


ture’. These he believes are the essential condi- 
tions which can inspire and harmonize and direct 
the energies of all the participants. It is a good 
suggestion. But will medicine accept it? So far 
medicine, even psychological medicine, has refused 
to be involved in moral questions (cf. Jung’s 
“Modern Man in Search of a Soul’, 260). Be that 
asit may. This may not be one of Canon Raven’s 
best contributions, but with his wide background 
of reading, his personal reminiscences, his lucid 
exposition, the book is interesting from beginning 
to end. 
J. G. McKENZIE 


THEOLOGY AND MUSIC 


The 1954 General Assembly, in approving by a 
considerable majority the Tell Scotland proposal 
to fit the Billy Graham Campaign into their 
programme of evangelism, tacitly endorsed the 


Campaign’s combination of a reactionary funda- 


mentalism, an appeal to mass emotion and high- 
pressure publicity methods. The decade which 


_ has become familiar with the saccharine sweetness 


of ‘This is my story, this is my song’ has little 


right to complain when the Rev. Erik Routley 


makes these acid comments in Church Music and 
Theology (S.C.M. ; 8s. 6d. net)—‘ We have already 
remarked on the curious fact that zeal for souls 
goes with debased musical taste. We now feel able 
to assert that the debased musical taste, and 


- especially the deliberate debasement of musical 


taste, tells us something sinister about the evan- 
gelism. . . . The contents of the Billy Graham 
Song Book may be conformable to the Gospel as 
preached by that evangelist. They are not con- 
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formable to the Gospel as it stands in Scripture. 
There is in them not only no “ newness” but a 
positive denial of ‘‘newness’”’; the modern 
examples were deliberately contrived in order to 
express a “‘ Yes”’ to the standards of the world 
which denies the Gospel’s ““No’”’. That is why 
they intentionally exploit the musical platitude, 
the cliché of rhythm and phrase. In their modern 
form they express a power-mysticism, a bid for 
“influence ’’ over a partly drugged mob, which is 
an open defiance of the example of Christ. ... 
The ugliness of “‘ evangelical ’’ music is of a piece 
not only with the flashy ugliness of the décor that 
often goes with it in its modern forms, but with 
the pretentious ugliness of the worst of the 
Victorian chapels’ (p. 73f.). 

Here is the eleventh volume in the S.C.M. series 
of ‘ Studies in Ministry and Worship ’. This essay, 
written in conversational style, is clearly not 
designed to awaken universal acclaim, for the 
writer seeks truth and is distrustful of cosy 
religiosity. The book should be widely read by 
ministers and organists. Whether or not one 
agrees with Dr. Routley one will always find him 
refreshingly direct and honest. 

A. ALLAN McARTHUR 


THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


Fr. Gabriel Hebert gives his books exact and 
descriptive titles. God’s Kingdom and Ours 
(S.C.M. ; ros. 6d. net), is about ‘ God’s kingly rule, 
and about the substitutes which we men set up for 
it, and the confusion in which we find ourselves, 
both as regards our civilization and as regards our 
church life, alike in the European lands and in 
Asia and Africa’. He starts from the point of 
view of ‘ Jack and Jill’ who find the Christian 
religion, by and large, tame, unconvincing, in- 
effective, and only doubtfully true. Why, he asks, 
does not the Church make to them the same con- 
vincing appeal as it makes to those who live in it 
and love it? The answer ranges far and wide, 
from the broad perspective of one now living in 
Australia who looks back to the lands of older 
Christendom through the Younger Churches of 
Asia and Africa. 

Fr. Hebert begins his diagnosis by appraising, 
in very general terms, but on the whole fairly and 
dispassionately, the record of the European nations 
in the East. He finds in it elements of good and 
bad. However, from the side of the Church’s 
mission, the total effect is embarrassing. The 
plight of the missionary who finds himself regarded, 
willy nilly, as representative of the aggressive West 
is dealt with in detail. Here some would wish for 
modification at one point or another, but all who 
have lived in the situation know that what is 
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written here is broadly, and unhappily, true. Fr. 
Hebert takes more seriously than have some the 
criticism, on the one hand, from outside, of Sardar 
Panikkar, and, on the other hand, from within, of 
Roland Allen and David Paton. He then goes 
back farther and deeper to trace the roots of failure 
to the European heritage as a whole and, in 
particular, to the fact that the Church in the West 
has identified its work with the parson’s job, and 
has refused to give serious attention to the place 
of the laity. 

On the basis of this radical criticism, the reader 
is called back to the realities of the Bible and the 
Church of God in itself. Here Fr. Hebert makes 
good use of the insights of F. D. Maurice’s ‘ The 
Kingdom of Christ’. He concludes that the situa- 
tion, critical as it is, is not hopeless provided that 
we are sure of the true ground of our hope. Evi- 
dence is adduced, of many kinds and from many 
areas, that when Christians return to the authentic 
Biblical and primitive pattern of churchmanship 
there is renewal and relevance. 

The whole book, expressive of a wise and catholic 
mind and drawing on wide and deep experience, is 
at once fresh, provocative and stimulating. If at 
times the breadth of the treatment involves some 
over-simplification of the problems, none can deny 
that what has been written is essentially true. 
Gratitude is also due to the S.C.M. Press who, 
without departing from their high standards, have 
helped the wide circulation of this important book 
by making it in a format allowing a modest price. 


Marcus WarpD 


We are glad to draw attention to a book of 
exceptional value which has just been published 
in America—The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, by 
the Rev. Jaroslav Pelikan, Ph.D. (Abingdon Press ; 
$4.00). The author, a Lutheran minister, is also 
Professor of Historical Theology in the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
From a period of study at St. Louis University, a 
Jesuit institution, he gained an unusual under- 
standing of Roman Catholic life and thought, and 
this he has put at the service of his readers. He 
begins with a brief historical survey of the evolu- 
tion of Roman Catholicism, then turns to a dis- 
cussion of its main practices and doctrines, and 
concludes with consideration of the problems of a 
divided Christendom. He believes that Protes- 
tants must extend their ecumenical perspective to 
include Roman Catholicism, for Protestants and 
Roman Catholics have a mutual responsibility to 
and for each other. Among other things, this 
means bearing gentle but firm testimony against 
each other’s faults, not only by public declarations 


but also by private conversations. In the author’s 
words, this is a book which should ‘ help to clear 
the air—not in order to obscure our differences, but 
in order to clarify our real differences ’. 

For balance, proportion and frankness, with an 
unobtrusive groundwork of scholarship, we know 
no better book on this subject. 


In The Buddha’s Philosophy (Allen and Unwin ; 
25s. net) Mr. G. F. Allen has provided a most useful 
handbook for the study of Buddhism, and he 
himself has a background which enables him to 
guide the would-be student with accuracy and 
comprehensiveness. He spent several years in 
South India and its neighbourhood, first as a 
pilgrim in India, then as an ascetic in Burma, ana 
finally in Ceylon as a regular Buddhist monk. The 
first half of the book will be found the most usefu’ 
for the student. The author describes the historica: 
origin of Buddhism, and then brings it into relatior 
tothe development of Indian thought in the century 
following the death of the Buddha. He states 
succinctly the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism 
and the various stages through which it has passed © 
—the ascetic stage, the monastic stage, the 
moralistic and religious stage, supplying useful! 
data for establishing a valid chronology. 

The second half of the book gives well-selectec . 
extracts from the principal Buddhist texts. 
emphasizing the uselessness of separating the : 
exoteric from the esoteric doctrine, and, above all, , 
exhorting the searcher to independence if he is to) 
be numbered amongst the disciples who ‘ shall | 
reach the Further Shore ’. 

Mr. Allen writes with fairness, and although he > 
is absolutely convinced as to the growing influence 
of Buddhism in the West, he does not allow himself 
to be carried away by his confidence. 


Canada and the Minority Churches of Eastern 
Europe, 1946-1950, by Professor Ian F. Mackinnon 
(Book Room, Halifax, Nova Scotia), is a sub- 
stantial volume which owes its origin to the 
arrival in Canada of European displaced persons 
after the War. Many Canadians thus became 
aware of the existence of certain minority churches. | 
and the author set about delivering to his students 
lectures designed to answer questions arising there- 
from. The main portion of the book is devoted 
to a kind of religious travel talk about the lands: 
of the displaced persons from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, setting forth the organized religious 
life of these lands and noting especially the history 
of the churches which arose along the easte 
bounds of the Reformation—in Poland, Lith- 
uania, Galicia, Hungary, Russia, etc. The result 
is not only an interesting story, but, with tha 
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bibliography, a useful guide for those who may 
wish to learn more about these churches, their 
history and present position. 


Risen Indeed : Studies in the Lord’s Resurrection, 
by the Rev. G. D. Yarnold (Oxford University 
Press ; 9s. 6d. net, in the United Kingdom only), 
is an attempt to do something to supply the lack 
of devotional books on the Resurrection. This 
book is far from being devotional in the vague and 
cheap sense of the term; it is always devotion 
which is added to real scholarship and to the deter- 
mination to grapple with, and not to evade, the 
problems of faith. 

Mr. Yarnold has a notable examination of the 
creation and function of the apostolate. (1) The 


apostles are to bear witness to the fact of the 
_ Resurrection. 


(2) The apostles are to proclaim 
the new approach to the Father. (3) The apostles 
are to bear rule in Christ’s name in the New Israel. 
They are to bear witness to three important 
principles. (qa) All sin is an offence, not only 


-against God, but against the Body of Christ. 


(0) A sinner forgiven, therefore, is forgiven not 
only by God, but by the Body. (c) Such forgive- 
ness within the Body, between members, is under- 
written by the apostle himself ‘in the person of 
Christ ’. 

This book will well provide material for study 
and devotion combined. 


Challenge and Response, edited by Professors 
R. C. Chalmers and John A. Irving (Ryerson Press ; 
$3.50), consists of seven essays written by Canadian 
scholars—an archaeologist, two literary critics, 
a University President, two theologians and a 
philosopher. It is a notable book. For one thing 
it is calculated to bring its readers up-to-date with 
certain interesting fields of study. Anyone who 
asks what archaeology has contributed to Biblical 
studies should read the essay by Professor Ronald 
J. Williams, while any one who wishes to know 
what of value existentialists have to say should 
read that by Dean James S. Thomson. The writers, 
however, have more in view than simply to assess 
the present position in fields such as poetry, fiction, 
education, philosophy and international affairs. 


The sub-title of the book—‘ Modern Ideas and 


Religion ’—indicates that there is a unity of pur- 
pose in these essays, despite their differences, 
inasmuch as they all deal with some aspect of the 
relationship between culture and religion. The 
editors’ conclusion is that ‘if religion without 
culture is empty, culture without religion is 
blind ’. 


Much argument might be avoided if we were 
agreed about where the unity of the Church is 
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rooted and how it may be expected to grow. 
Hence arises the importance of The Pressure of 
Our Common Calling, by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 
(S.C.M. ; 12s. 6d. net). As General Secretary of 
the World Council of Churches the author has 
more practical experience of ecumenical affairs 
than almost anyone. He is also a distinguished 
theologian, and both strains are discernible in this 
book. The argument may be briefly outlined. A 
plurality of peoples of God is as unthinkable as a 
plurality of Saviours. It is the common calling of 
Christians in Christ which binds them together, 
and that calling may be considered in the three 
aspects of witness, fellowship and service. Four 
meanings of unity are distinguished—the given 
unity of the common calling, the growing unity in 
fulfilling the common calling, the churchly unity 
in faith and order, the ultimate unity in Christ. 
The conclusion is that unity grows when and where 
the Church puts itself wholly at its Lord’s disposal. 

All this is argued on a basis of New Testament 
exposition, which is a fine example of showing the 
relevance of the Scriptures for the Church to-day. 
This is a book which clerical fraternals might 
profitably study. 


The student of the New Testament comes under 
ever increasing debt to Professor R. V. G. Tasker 
and his collaborators in ‘ The Tyndale New Testa- 
ment Commentaries’. The latest volume, The 
First Epistle General of Petey (Tyndale Press ; 
8s. 6d. net), represents a considerable achievement. 
The Commentary by the Rev. Alan M. Stibbs, 
M.A., is a faithful exposition of the text which, 
without any forcing, shows how relevant are the 
themes to our day and age. The author has clearly 
studied other commentators and given careful con- 
sideration to their exegesis. When he takes his 
own line he does so firmly and fairly, and with good 
reason. The hortatory note, which keeps breaking 
in, does not distract. Indeed, in this Epistle, it 
adds to the effectiveness of the treatment. The 
interpretation of Greek words and constructions 
is such as to be of great benefit to the English- 
reading student. 

There is no intention to detract from the value 
of the Commentary when it must be said that the 
outstanding part of this volume is the Introduc- 
tion by Andrew F. Walls. This is a distinguished 
piece of writing and, in itself, an education in 
Biblical criticism. There has been much important 
writing on I Peter in recent years. Here it has all 
been collected and collated, scrutinized and judged, 
and the results set out fully, clearly and cogently. 

We cannot think of any class of reader which will 
fail to profit from this book. 
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Biblical Criticism and Theological Integrity 


By THE REVEREND GERAINT VAUGHAN JoNnegES, M.A., B.Litt., GLAscow 


In his famous ‘ demythologizing ’ essay Bultmann 
urges upon the preacher the need for ‘ absolute 
clarity and ruthless honesty ’ in making quite clear 
what his hearers are and what they are not to 
accept. At all costs, he says, ‘ the preacher must 
not leave his people in the dark about what he 
secretly eliminates, nor must he be in the dark 
himself ’.1 Bultmann is writing, it scarcely needs 
to be said, about the mythological; but what he 
says should be applied to the whole field of Biblical 
criticism and in particular to the public reading of 
the Scriptures. For, despite half a century or 
more of modern Biblical studies the Scriptures 
are read as the ‘lesson’ without regard for ques- 
tions of their authenticity, changes of meaning 
and historical context, obsoleteness of cosmology, 
and without noticeably taking into account, and 
making clear to the hearers, the presuppositions in 
the minds of the Biblical writers which make it 
difficult for the man of to-day to read them without 
considerable mental reservations. It would seem 
that the achievements of the ablest Biblical 
scholars are not being shared with the church- 
listener, and that the Bible is still being read 
liturgically on the assumption that the listener 
wishes to understand it only as it appears at its 
face value. As John Knox has said in the last 
chapter of his Criticism and Faith, a problem has 
been created for the serious Biblical preacher by 
the serious Biblical scholar. 

“The question’, Knox writes, ‘can be a very 
poignant one. . . . On the one hand the minister 
wants to be honest; on the other he knows how 
destructive the results of the literary and historical 
criticisms of the Bible can sometimes appear. 
Just how can he steer his course so as to escape 
both obscurantism and negativism ? ’ ? 

Though it may be true, as Knox says, and it is 
to be hoped that it is, that the minister who under- 
stands and assimilates the results of the historical 
study of the Bible ‘ can hardly fail over the years 
to impart to the members of his congregation a 
new conception of the meaning of the Bible ’, it is 
nevertheless the case, I believe, that generally 
speaking the gulf between pulpit usage and the 
Biblical studies with which the man in the pulpit 
is, or should be, familiar, is considerable, if not 
actually yawning. There is too much acquiescence 
in using the Scriptures without explanation or 
qualification and assenting to doctrines and con- 
ceptions to which the preacher himself can no longer 

1 Kerygma and Myth, ed. H. Bartsch, Eng. tr., 9. 

2 Criticism and Faith, 106. 


assent. Amos N. Wilder, for example, uses as an 
illustration the doctrine of the Second Coming. 
‘We must recognize the problem presented for 
modern readers of the Scripture by this aspect of 
the teaching. The time is past when such features 
of the New Testament could be skirted out of 
deference to cherished pieties. There are too many 
to-day for whom such doctrines are occasions of 
stumbling if not scandal. We must frankly con- 
cede that no such dramatic return of Christ with 
the clouds is to be expected in the course of history. 
He has his own way of coming but not this way. 
Indeed, theologians to-day in speaking of the 
parousia do not themselves understand it in this 
fashion. Yet they reiterate the Biblical language 
concerning the parousia and the last judgment as 
though the terms were self-explanatory’ .® 

I suggest that there is a good deal of room for 
more theological honesty than is generally exhib- 
ited even while taking into account the special 
character of Christian preaching. I propose, there- 
fore, to examine this question of integrity, for as 
long as we continue publicly to read from the 
Bible without qualification or explanation we are 
engaging in a kind of duplicity. We have good 
reasons, for example (indeed, all scholars are 
agreed on this), for believing that much of the 
Fourth Gospel cannot be considered as in the 
narrower sense of the term ‘historical’; yet we 
continue to read it publicly as though it were, that 
is to say, as if the accumulation of Johannine 
studies were not there at all. 

2. The need for what I call theological integrity 
is no more evident than in our handling of the Old 
Testament. In the age of Professor Lovell’s 
Reith Lecturers and the radio-telescope it is 
strange that we should still read the beginning of 
Genesis as if it were an account of how creation 
happened. When read in church it is not usually 
prefaced by any explanation or by saying that it 
is incompatible with a scientific cosmogony. It is 
read as an account of creation, and there are still 
surprisingly many who believe that that is what it 
is. Similarly, when the story of the Fall is read 
publicly, it is read as if it were a narrative of actual 
events. We know that it is not ‘ historical’ and 
that its truth (as Tillich has pointed out at some 
length in the second volume of his Systematic 
Theology) is ‘ existential’. Intelligent adolescents. 
know that it is not historical. To take another 
example: the Cain and Abel story propounds an 
incredible conception of God as one who arbitrarily 

3 New Testament Faith for To-day, to2t. 
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accepts an offering from a pastoral worker but 
rejects one from a settled agriculturist, who, in a 
moment of jealousy, murders his more favoured 
brother. Doubtless there is some folklore behind 
this, as in similar literatures of other peoples ; but 
I can see no reason why this repellent and primitive 
conception of God should be publicly propagated. 
And the Pentateuch is usually read as if Moses 
were the author, as, I believe, Judaism still 
officially considers him to be. Instances could be 
multiplied. 

This is not a trivial matter: to paraphrase 
Vaihinger, it is a kind of ‘ theology of as if’. We 


' read as if we regarded what we read as ‘ true’ in 


the way it appears to be, whereas in point of fact 
we know ourselves that we cannot read it without 


holding a mass of uncommunicated reservations. 


The average listener assumes, not unreasonably, 


' that the preacher believes (in his, the listener’s, 


own sense) what is being read. He is either literal- 
minded, or perhaps, sceptical, and expects a com- 
mon basis of understanding. It is therefore im- 


- portant that there should be frankness about the 


reading especially of pre-Christian literature, above 
all when this has the appearance but not the reality 
of historical authenticity. How many listeners, 
for example, believe that the stories about Daniel 
and the three young men are nothing more than 
ancient traditions elaborated with literary brilliance 
into tracts for the times, namely to encourage 
resistance to the persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes IV? The preacher should make un- 
mistakably clear what they are, instead of reading 
them as if they were actually historical instances 
of Divine intervention. This is a commonplace to 
Biblical students ; but is it to congregations ? 


3. In this matter of theological integrity the 


New Testament is also involved, the focal-point 
being the Fourth Gospel, which we read as if it 
were on the same historical level as the Synoptics 
(I bear in mind the element of theological inter- 
pretation which these contain, but there is a 
difference). Although there are variations among 
New Testament scholars as to the precise measure 
of the historical authenticity of this Gospel, there 
is general agreement as to its peculiar differentiae. 
It is full of non sequiturs and disjointed discourses, 
‘answers ’ which have little or no relevance to the 
questions which are supposed to have elicited 
them, and complex problems entangled in the 
question of ‘historical’ truth. It is a common- 
place to state that it is primarily a ‘ theological’ 
Gospel ; but if it is, why do we continue to read it 
as if the great commentaries and expositions of it 
by Biblical scholars from Westcott to Bernard, 
Strachan, Dodd, Bultmannand Barrett (toname but 
a few) had never been written? Often I am brought 


“up with a jerk when I read sayings which, when 
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compared with the Synoptic logia, are manifestly 
very dubious as ipsissima verba (‘ All who came 
before me are thieves and robbers’). If the 
letters and speeches of Cromwell were reproduced 
in the style of Thomas Carlyle we should be 
sceptical about their verbal authenticity ; whereas 
in general we draw no distinction between the 
Johannine sayings and the very different ones 
in the Synoptics. I am not disparaging the 
Gospel: I am maintaining that, though we are 
familiar, or should be, with the modern assess- 
ment of it, our listeners receive what we read as if 
we intended it to be understood literally. The so- 
called historical and theological ‘ tension’ of the 
Gospel (Hoskyns) is inescapable for its students ; 
it is not apparent to congregational listeners. The 
Gospel is indispensable to any adequate interpre- 
tation of the total gospel ‘ event ’ (to use the current 
jargon), but in a manner different from the under- 
standing of it by the average listener who tends to 
be literal-minded in that he cannot conceive of any 
other kind of truth but literal truth. 

But even the Synoptics should sometimes be 
used with caution. There is manifest confusion in 
some of the parables, for example, as A. T. Cadoux 
and others have shown, notably in the parables of 
the Great Supper (Mt 22) 2 and the Talents (Lk 19), 
and many of the points would appear to have been 
misunderstood by those responsible for the trans- 
mission of the Synoptic tradition. There is in these 
two parables unmistakable evidence of the con- 
flation which distorts their meaning. The story 
of the Cursing of the Fig Tree, again, is completely 
out of keeping with Jesus’ character and, moreover, 
without intelligible meaning, and was doubtless 
somehow confused with the Parable of the Barren 
Fig Tree (Lk 13). Yet I have heard this read 
publicly without comment or any suggestion of 
confusion or misinterpretation. An alert listener 
who does not take things for granted would be 
justified in questioning its authenticity and in 
asking why it should be read at all. The mytho- 
poetic narratives present a special problem, as 
does the interpretation of the textual evidence for 
the so-called Virgin Birth. Is it really credible that 
the angel Gabriel should engage in lengthy con- 
versations with Elizabeth and Mary in Lk 1 as if 
these were a record of an actual occurrence ? Yet 
this narrative, beautiful though it is, is read not 
as poetry but as a recorded transcription. No 
account is taken of the difference between the 

oie pak sKO)2e John the Baptist, Isaiah, 
Moses ? 

2A. T. Cadoux, The Parables of Jesus, 6off.; A. 
Jiilicher, Die Gleichnissreden Jesu, ii. 407ff.; C. H. 
Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom, 122; B. T. D. 
Smith, The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels, 205ff. ; 
J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, 53. 


Surely not! 
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naive attitude towards historical truth shown in 
Biblical narratives and the very different temper 
of the modern mind. Another instance of the same 
kind of narrative is the announcement of the return 
of Jesus in Ac 1 which is taken as a historical 
guarantee of the Second Coming, though a number 
of New Testament scholars (W. Barclay, J. A. T. 
Robinson, A. N. Wilder among them) question the 
usual interpretation of words of Jesus elsewhere in 
the Gospels which are taken to support this. 

4. Moreover, I suggest that it is necessary to 
use with great caution words such as ‘ Let us hear 
the Word of God as it is contained in. . .’ as an 
introduction to a reading which is often unambigu- 
ously the word of man; for there are parts of the 
Bible to which the exhortation is less applicable 
than to others, and to which the term ‘ Word of 
God ’ is inappropriate. It is not clear, for example, 
how the ‘ Word’ is articulate in the story of 
Cain and Abel with its repugnant theology. The 
Book of Job, a magnificent piece of poetical 
dialectic, is unambiguously the word of man, and 
_ does not claim to be anything else. The Psalms 
are not a Divine ‘word’ but the words of confession, 
supplication, and praise of their authors: words 
of man to God, not the Word of God to man, great 
cris de coeur, most of them—like Job. The Pro- 
verbs are allegedly composed not by God but by 
Solomon, though most of them, if not all, represent 
the common sense and not often pious, though 
delightful and amusing, wisdom of a people. 
Ecclesiastes is pseudonymously ascribed to Kohe- 
leth, the son of David, ‘King in Jerusalem’. 
This Omar Khayyam or Oscar Wilde of the Old 
Testament does not make any claim to be speaking 
on behalf of God, and it is difficult to see what of 
“revelation ’ there is in it, fine literature though it 
is. Is it not enough to recognize that it is not the 
‘Word of God ’ but that of a disillusioned hedonist, 
and is it not time that more honesty should be 
shown in the pulpit by making such an acknow- 
ledgment ? If the phrase ‘the Word of God’ in 
this context is a mere convention, let it be aban- 
doned for the sake of intellectual honesty. If it 
is used as a synonym for the Scriptures as a whole, 
let it be recognized that much of these Scriptures 
is not appropriately described by this term. Its 
use is hardly compatible with anything but fun- 
damentalism or a rigid conservatism. The phrase 
is So equivocal that it should be taken for granted 
far less than is actually the case; indeed, a less 
confusing answer to the question of what it means 
than what is usually offered requires to be given. 

5. Such, it seems to me, is the dilemma in which 
the preacher familiar with modern Biblical studies 
and who desires to be honest finds himself. The 
logical attitude is that of the fundamentalist, 

1 For example, Pr 219 232-3, 
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rather than that of the neo-orthodox who, with 
an appearance of compromise and duplicity, 
accepts the results of radical Biblical criticism 
while retaining the theological orthodoxy depen- 
dent on a conception of the Bible which he rejects 
(an example of which is Barth’s treatment of the 


Genesis story of creation, which is expounded 
clause by clause as if it were factual statement, 


for which he is criticized by Brunner).* 
thoroughgoing literalist there is neither problem 


For the 


nor embarrassment: these are the Scriptures, anc © 


that is that. There is no tension at all. 


But for | 


those who do not disregard the transformation | 
which has taken place in Biblical studies in the las? _ 


half-century the question of theological integrity 
is a real one. It is all very well for a writer such 


as Professor John Knox to maintain that historica 


criticism cannot undermine the ‘ event’ to whick 


the Apostles witness, because what they witness 


to cannot be undermined by historical criticism. 


The conclusion is in the premiss. Nor is there much 


help to be got from his answer to the question 


‘Can the preacher make use of one of the doubtfu_ 


sayings (of Jesus)?’ which he answers thus 
‘The answer is not only that he can do, but alse 
that the question whether the saying is in the 
ordinary sense “‘authentic”’ is for most of the 
preacher’s purposes quite irrelevant.’ ® 

This is coming perilously near to the scepticism 
of the Roman Catholic Modernists of fifty years 
ago, and just will not do. What we want to know 
is the character of these ‘events’ to which the 
witness is made. Neither to Bultmann nor to 


) 


) 


Knox, it seems, does it matter very much. Per- . 


haps far too much credence is given to some of the 


so-called results of New Testament criticism, in| 


which it may be unwise to place excessive faith. 
On the other hand, the scientist is not afraid to 
abandon pre-Copernican cosmology and Newtonian 
physics, and would consider himself dishonest if 
he still apparently assented to them while making 
his own reservations or privately believing them 
to be no longer adequate or true.4 Nor would a 
teacher of English literature continue to study as 
Shakespearian a play ascribed to Shakespeare if he 
knew the author was Beaumont or Fietcher merely 
because he did not wish to disturb his. students. 
One difficulty is that some accept and others reject 


| 


some of the conclusions of modern historical criti- - 
cism of the Bible and that there cannot be un- - 


2 Dogmatics, II. 39. Barth makes the surprising 
statement that ‘the whole Bible speaks prophetically 
and typologically of Jesus Christ when it speaks of 
Creator, Creation, and the creature’ (Kirchliche 
Dogmatik, 111. i, 19). 

Op. cit.; ITA. 4 

4Cf. A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, 
2338. 


\ 
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shakeable scientific certainty in the matter. Yet 
some, at any rate, of the results of modern Biblical 
studies are reasonably assured and should not 
remain merely the private possession of experts. 
What is the way out of the dilemma ? I suggest : 
(a) Either there are no adequately assured results 
of Biblical criticism, in which case we should cease 
to claim that it is a scientific discipline ; (b) or the 
preacher, as Bultmann urges, should be frank with 
his congregation, even though the consequences 
may not be helpful; (c) a far greater place should 
be given to the teaching ministry, so that congre- 
gations may learn that literal truth (Bultmann’s 
Faktizitat) is not the only kind of truth; for ata 
time when, academically, the ‘ Biblical theology ’ 


is the fashion, it is strange that historical criticism 


should make the Biblical manner of presenting its 
theology so remote from the modern mind ; (d) it 
should be recognized that there is a great gulf 
between the academic and the homiletic approach 
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to the Bible and that, even after decades of listen- 
ing to sermons, the congregation is still on one side 
of this gulf and is left without a bridge to the other 
side ; (e) it should also be stated that the evangel- 
ical proclamations of the Bible are not negatively 
affected by historical criticism, and that Biblical 
studies when properly understood enrich rather 
than undermine the Scriptures; (f) there are 
different levels of Biblical discourse and the ap- 
proach to mature Christians and those who are 
troubled by ‘scientism’ and its impact on religion 
will be unavoidably different from that demanded 
by what Luther called the einfaltige Christ, the 
simple pious Christian, who does not wish to be 
troubled by the perplexing problems of Biblical 
studies. Unfortunately, however, the public 
reading of the Bible is for the benefit of both, and 
until he solves the dilemma outlined in his own 
way the difficulties for the exponent of the Bible 
remain. 


The Eucharist as ‘ Anamnesis’ 


By Marjoriz H. Syxezs, M.A., B.D., Pu.D., MANCHESTER 


WHETHER our Lord’s command 7odéro zoteire eis 
Thy eunv davdyvnow, found only in St. Paul 
(1 Co 1124) and St. Luke (221°, probably inter- 
polated from 1 Co), is part of the earliest tradition 
or not, there can be no doubt that it represents 
an aspect of the Eucharist prominent in the mind 
of the Early Church, and a few notes are offered 
here on the significance of the phrase in the light 
of Old Testament usage. 

The word dvduvnois occurs five times in the 
LXX, in Lv 247, where it represents the Hebrew 


“mpIN%, in Nu 101°, where it translates )03j, in 


Ps 381 and 701, where it renders the hiphil of the 
verb 72%, and in Wis 16%. Symmachus also 


uses it in Ex 31° and Ps 6° for 131, and Aquila 
Besnsit. 1069/7135 %2,.t0r. 2t,;... Lhe .verb.,03} 


occurs some two hundred and twenty-four times 
in the Old Testament, the noun 7121 twenty-three 


times, the noun j}12? twenty-five times, and 


the noun 3I% seven times. It may then 


prove helpful to study the use in the Old Testament 
of the verb 131 and its derivatives. 


An essential consideration which we must 
always bear in mind is the extremely concrete 
outlook of the Hebrews: the act of remembering 
always implies a great deal more than mere 
recollection of a mental image. Here we owe a 
tremendous debt to Pedersen’s brilliant study of 
Hebrew modes of thought in Israel, 1.11. One 
of the first points that calls for notice is the close 


connexion between the verb 2} and its deriva- 


tives and the Hebrew conception of the name. 
They are frequently used in parallelism, as the 
following examples will show :— 


Pr 10? ‘The memory of the just is blessed : 
But the name of the wicked shall 
rot’ (121, phn). 

Job 181” ‘His vemembrance shall perish from 
the earth, and he shall have no 
name inthestreet’ (131, pvnpdovvor). 

(Ong des GeO ayn Jess Gace 


The interesting and important thing to remember 
is that for the Hebrews the name-contained the 
whole of a man’s personality and power; the 
“memory ’ of him seems also to have had very 
much the same content. The ‘memorial’ of 
Yahweh is the same as His name :— 


Ps 13538 “Thy name, O Yahweh, endureth for 
ever ; 
Thy memorial, O Yahweh, throughout 
all generations’ (731, pvnudavvor, 
Aquila avduvyats). 

Is 268 ‘ To thy name and to thy memorial is the 
desire of our soul’ (72%, peta). 

Ex 315 “Yahweh .. . hath sent me unto you: 
this is my name for ever, and this is 
my memorial unto all generations ’ 
(721, pvNndovvor, Symmachus 
avdpvnots). 
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Ps 102!2 ‘ But thou, O Yahweh, shalt abide for 
ever; and thy memorial unto all 
generations ’ (121, uvnpcovvor). 


One makes a name alive by mentioning it, and 
the name immediately calls forth the soul which 
it designates. That is the significance of the 
injunction that the names of other gods must not 
be mentioned or remembered, for by mentioning 
or remembering their names one contributes 
towards keeping them alive. 

Ex 2313 ‘Make no mention of the name of other 
gods, neither let it be heard out of 
thy mouth ’. 

Jos 237 ‘ Neither make mention of the name of 
their gods ’. 

Making mention of a name may also release 
power, as in Amos’s vivid little picture of a time 
of plague, when the injunction is given: ‘ Hold 
thy peace; for we may not make mention of the 
name of Yahweh’ (Am 61°). Knowledge of a 
person’s name always gave a measure of power : 
Jacob’s urgent request in Gn 32?° to his divine 
antagonist is ‘Tell me, I pray thee, thy name’. 
Compare interestingly enough the allusion to this 
in Hos 12°-§: ‘In the womb he took his brother 
by the heel; and in his manhood he had power 
with God: Yea, he had power over the angel, 
and prevailed: he wept, and made supplication 
unto him: he found him at Bethel, and there he 
spake with us; Even Yahweh, the God of hosts ; 
Yahweh is his memorial ’. 

This same thought of the living power of the 
name lay behind men’s anxiety that their names 
should not perish; if their names perished, then 
they were annihilated. ‘In the name lies the 
whole substance of the man’s soul; if it is killed, 
then there is only absolute emptiness ’ (Pedersen, 
Isvael, 1.-11., 255). Their names, however, and 
hence their souls, will never perish so long as they 
are kept in remembrance. The remembrance of 
one’s name may atone for the lack of a family to 
keep it alive :— 

2 S 1818 ‘Now Absalom in his lifetime had 
taken and reared up for himself the pillar, which 
is in the king’s dale: for he said, I have no son 
to keep my name in remembrance; and he called 
the pillar after his own name; and it is called 
Absalom’s monument, unto this day ’. 

Is 56° ‘ Unto them will I give in mine house and 
within my walls a memorial and a name better 
than of sons and of daughters; I will give them 
an everlasting name, that shall not be cut off’. 

Cf. Ps 1195, Is: r24’and. 26}8. 

In the remembrance of a man by generations to 
come lies a kind of immortality. Where he is 
remembered, his soul lives on and exerts its power 
and its influence. 
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Ps 1125-6 ‘ Well is it with the man that dealeth | 


graciously and lendeth ; 

He shall maintain his cause in 
judgment. 

For he shall never be moved ; 

The righteous shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance ’. 


The greatest loss that can befall the unrighteous 
is to be forgotten :— 


Dt 3226 ‘I said, I would scatter them afar, I 
would make the remembrance of 
them to cease from among men’. 


Jer 1119 ‘ Let us cut him off from the land of 
the living, that his name may be 
no more remembered ’. 


Cf Dt-25®, Job’ 24?°,'Ps 3418 88> 10915, Is 26tm 
E72 Testes eo, 

We meet also the pessimism of an Ecclesiastes : 
‘The dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a reward; for the memory of them is 
forgotten ’ (9°). 

The opposite of to keep in remembrance is to 
‘blot out’ nnd, In Dt 297° we read of the 


impious man, ‘ Yahweh shall blot out his name 
from under heaven’. Cf. Dt 914 258 and 251%, 
Ex 27145 Pstr09!3,)' “let thembe blottedroutiosg 
the book of life,’ says the psalmist in Ps 697%. 
Ci Bix 33222528) 

A second point of great interest is that remem- 
bering seems inseparably linked with action of 
some kind. Compare the Hebrew verb pow 


which always means so much more than merely 
“to hear’, the implication being always ‘ hear 
and do’, ‘hearken’. So in the same way 75} has 


the sense of ‘remember and do’ :— 


Nu 15*° ‘ That ye may remember and do all my 
commandments, and be holy unto 
your God ’, 

Ps 10318 ‘ Those that remember his precepts 
to do them ’. 

From man’s side, to remember Yahweh is to be 

motivated by Him and to act or feel accordingly :— 

Neh 414 ‘Remember Yahweh . . . and fight for 
your brethren ’. 

Ps 77° ‘I remember God, and am disquteted ’. 

Ci. Jems noos Beri! 

From God’s. side, remembrance 

brings action of some kind :— 


IS 119-20 ‘And Yahweh remembered her. 

And it came to pass . . . that 

Hannah conceived, and bare ason’. 

Ps 1054-48 ‘ For he remembered his holy word, 
And Abraham his servant. 

And he brought forth his people with 


Joya. 


inevitably 


| 
| 
| 


Ps 1368-24 ‘ Who remembered us in our low 
estates 
And hath delivered us from our 
adversaries ’. 
Ci. Ex 224-25, Nu10%)jenGait 2) 
Ps 89°° ‘ Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy 


servants’, the implication being 
“Remember, Lord, and do some- 
thing ’. 


Ex 1714‘ And Yahweh said unto Moses, Write 
this for a memorial in a book’, i.e. 
as a guarantee, as a pledge that 
something will come to pass. 


Aaron wears on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod 
the two onyx stones bearing the names of the 
children of Israel so that God may have them in 
' remembrance and act on their behalf (Ex 281%), 
Similarly part of the meal offering is burnt ‘as 
a memorial’, an offering which puts God in 
remembrance of His people so that He may come 
Meco. their) aid (Lv 277512" 615" 247° Nu 526. “Cf. 
mec 10*). 

The desolation of Sheol lies in the thought that 
once a man is there God will not remember him 
any more :— 


| “Tam counted with them that go down into the 
| pit; I am as a man that hath no help: 

Cast off among the dead, like the slain that lie 
| in the grave, whom thou rememberest no 
more ; and they are cut off from thy hand’ 
(Ps 884-5), 


God does not remember those who have passed 
to Sheol and consequently cannot exercise His 
saving power. Yahweh does not act in Sheol; 
He is not there. Cf. Ps 6, an impassioned appeal 
from one who suffers both in body and mind for 
God to remember and deliver him. He implores 
God to act quickly lest he die and it be too late, 
for once he reaches the underworld he is beyond 
God’s memory and care. 

Psalmist and prophet alike often beg God not 
to remember their sins. ‘Remember not our 
iniquities’ is the repeated cry, for punishment 
would inevitably have to follow Yahweh’s re- 
membering of them. They wish their sins to pass 
out of Yahweh’s soul and not influence His 
actions. ‘Remember not the sins of my youth, 
nor my transgressions: according to thy loving- 
kindness remember thou me’ (Ps 25”) is a typical 
utterance of this kind. 

“He will remember their iniquity, he will visit 
their sins’ (Hos 9°). It seems sometimes as if 
the very act of remembering releases power, for 
good or for evil :— 

Ezk 2123-24 ‘He bringeth iniquity to remem- 
brance, that they may be taken. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord Yahweh: Because ye have made 
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your iniquity to be remembered, in that your 
transgressions are discovered, so that in all your 
doings your sins do appear ; because that ye arecome 
to remembrance, ye shall be taken with the hand’. 

See also the story in 1 K 17 of the widow of 
Zarephath. After the death of her son she re- 
proaches Elijah with the words (1718), ‘ Thou art 
come unto me to bring my sin to remembrance, 
and to slay my son’. The recalling of the sin 
makes its power operative here and now, and 
releases the punishment which sin has bred for 
itself. Compare the regulations for the ‘ meal 
offering of jealousy ’ in Nu 514-31 ;— 

“It is a meal offering of jealousy, a meal offering 
of memorial, bringing iniquity to remembrance ’ 
(avapupevyoKovoa apaptiav). Numbers 51> If the 
wife is guilty, then the bringing to remembrance 
of the iniquity will bring punishment upon her. 
(Cf. Ezk 291%.) What relief when Yahweh is 
heard to say, ‘I have blotted out, as a thick 
cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy 
sins ’ (Is 447). 

We may notice in this connexion the frequent 
parallelism of 73! (remember) with 7)5 (visit) :— 


Ps 84‘ What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him ? ’ 

Ps 1064 ‘ Remember me, O Yahweh, with the 
favour that thou bearest unto thy 
people; O visit me with thy 
salvation ’. 

Hos 81 ‘ Now will he remember their iniquity, 
and visit their sins ’, 


Bearing in mind this sort of background of the 
word avduvnos and the significance of remember- 
ing for the Hebrew, we may seek to determine 
some of the significance of the phrase todro movetre 
els THY eunv avduvnow. The celebration of the 
Eucharist as a ‘memorial’ is the releasing of 
Christ’s power and personality afresh. He is 
vitally alive once more in the presence of His 
disciples, and ‘he who lives acts upon other 
souls’ (Pedersen, op. cit., 256). 

To remember Christ, as to remember Yahweh, 
is to allow one’s thoughts and actions to be 
motivated by Him. An equivalent phrase in the 
Old Testament for something to be remembered 
is for it ‘to rise up upon the heart’, and ‘ when 
something rises ‘“‘upon the heart’’, then it im- 
mediately influences the will’ (Pedersen, op. cit., 
106). To remember Christ in this way is to 
experience a peculiarly intimate fellowship with 
Him which must inevitably lead to action, both 
on the part of Christ and on the part of His 
worshippers: Christ lives again in all His power 
and visits His people, and the worshipper as a 
result of His ‘memorial’ must follow on to action. 
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It is noteworthy that ‘remembering’ is fre- 
quently linked with the Covenant. The people 


are bidden to remember the Covenant in 1 Ch 
1615-17. 23 «__ 


“Remember his covenant for ever, 

The word which he commanded to a thousand 
generations ; 

The covenant which he made with Abraham, 

And his oath unto Isaac ; 

And confirmed the same unto Jacob for a 
statute, 

To Israel for an everlasting covenant. ... 


Sing unto Yahweh, all the earth ; 
Show forth his salvation from day to day ’. 


God remembers His covenant and as a result 
acts to deliver and redeem His people. 

Ex 65-6 ‘And moreover I have heard the 
groaning of the children of Israel, whom the 
Egyptians keep in bondage; and I have remem- 
bered my covenant. Wherefore say unto the 
children of Israel, I am Yahweh, and I will bring 
you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians, 
and I will rid you out of their bondage, and J 
will redeem you with a stretched out arm, and with 
great judgments ’. 


Ps 10645-4686 ‘ And he remembered for them his 
covenant, 
And repented according to the 
multitude of his mercies. 
He made them also to be pitied 
Of all those that carried them 
captives ’. 
Ps 1115-® ‘ He hath given meat unto them that 
fear him : 
He will ever be mindful of his 
COVEN AM beans 
He hath sent redemption unto his 
people ; 
He hath commanded his covenant 
for ever ’. 


Cie Gn ol x22 sley 20e7-82°) DiS SPS homes 
Jepwatty Bzk6O9e 

The act of remembering the Covenant brings 
alive as a present reality all the significance and 
power of this act of God’s redeeming grace. How 
naturally does this link up with the bringing to 
remembrance of the New Covenant established by 
Christ’s blood. 

Closely connected with this is the use of the 
word dvduvynows as a motive of the Jewish festivals, 
in particular of the Passover, the greatest feast of 
all. Of the lesser feast of Purim we read in 
Esther, ‘The Jews ordained . . . that these days 
should be remembered and kept throughout every 
generation, every family, every province, and 
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every city; and that these days of Purim should © 
not fail from among the Jews, nor the memorial | 
(03!) of them perish from their seed’ (Est 927-28). 


Much more important is the language used in 
connexion with the Passover :— 


Ex 1214‘ And this day shall be unto you for a 
memorial ’ (i732, LXX pvynpdovvor). 
Ex 13% ‘ Remember this day, in which ye came 
out from Egypt ’. 
Dt 161-3 ‘ Observe the month of Abib, and keep 
the passover unto Yahweh thy 
God ... Thou shalt eat no leavened 
bread with it... that thou mayest 
remember the day when thou 
camest forth out of the land of 
Egypt all the days of thy life’. 


The Passover is the feast of the deliverance of the 
people, when those who take part in it repeat the 
events of the Exodus, and so give renewed life to 
them through the ages and transmit them from 
generation to generation. The entire deliverance 
of the people is re-lived in its dramatic representa- 
tion, and Yahweh’s exploits of redemption re- 
created in their commemoration. MRe-living the 
Paschal legend, the Israelites sanctified their 
history, and thus strengthened their life and their 
relation to their God. It is participation in this 
historic event which decides whether or not one 
belongs to Israel. The Passover then is above all 
a commemoration feast, 2.e. ‘a feast through which 
the people re-experienced the events on which 
their existence as an independent nation was 
based.’ (Pedersen, Jsvael, i1i-1v, 401). The great 
act of deliverance is experienced afresh in the 
cult in all its power. This seems to form a most 
valuable and instructive background to the 
Eucharist in its aspect of commemoration. 

As Gregory Dix has pointed out, in his edition 
of The Apostolic Tradition and elsewhere, in pre- 
Nicene times the Eucharist was in fact thought of 
as the Christian Passover. The Paschal feast was 
not so much the feast of the Resurrection as the 
feast of the Redemption—the Passion, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension in one—the feast of man’s 
deliverance by Christ from the power of the Evil 
One. As before God had delivered Israel from 
Egypt and made it His people in covenant with 
Himself, so now He delivered the New Israel and 
established it in a new covenant relation with Him. 
Hippolytus makes this clear (IJepi tod Hacya, iv.) 
when he says: IIdoya pév é€opralovow *Iovdaior, 
ths €€ Aily’rtov owrnpias avapvnow, Oavdrov 
TpwroToKwy arropuyyHy. IIdcya 8€ pets 
€opTalomev od pepixny amopuyiy Oavarovu, kabamep 
€xeivor, od€ mpockaipov Sovrclias éAevbépwow, 
GAAd, TeActav pev ex Oavdtov UTpwow, Tedclav 
d€ €x THs TOO SiaBdrov SovdAcias amdAvow. 


- think. 
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In the 


Virginibus Puerisque 
Seeing a Voice 


By H. F. Matuews, M.A., Pu.D., 
KIDDERMINSTER 


“They said therefore unto him, Who art thou ? 
He said, I am the voice.’—Jn 12 (R.V.). 


Bottom the weaver was a prize chump: there 
can be no doubt about that. That’s why Shake- 
speare put him in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
He wanted one character at least for his audience 
to laugh at. Do you remember how, when the 
players came to Theseus’ palace at Athens, Bottom 
was taking the part of the lover Pyramus and 
heard Thisbe on the other side of the wall (which 
' was really Snout, the tinker) ; and he blurted out, 
“I see a voice’? Ha, ha! very funny. That’s 
what I used to think, too, when I was in 2A. But 
I read something the other day which made me 
It, too, was about seeing a voice. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who amongst other 
things wrote the Sherlock Holmes stories, used to 
keep Javanese birds as a hobby. As soon as any 
guest arrived at Sir Arthur’s house, he would be 
taken to the aviary so that he could hear their 
song. The peculiar thing about these birds is that, 
the longer they sing, the higher goes the note. 
Conan Doyle would ask his guest to tell him how 
long he could hear the note. He himself could 
hear it for twenty seconds longer than any guest 
he ever had. But after that, when no human ear 
could hear, he could tell that the bird was still 
singing, for he could see the throbbing of the bird’s 
tiny throat. He could see a voice. 

There’s a lesson for us. When someone says to 
you at school, ‘ Look, how do I know there is a 
God ? He has never spoken to me, and I don’t see 
that I must believe in God because roses are such 
neatly made flowers,’ you can remember that we 
are not all equally ready to hear what God is 
saying to us. His Voice may be as silent as the 
birds’ but it is still there. 

But Bottom seeing Thisbe’s voice, and Conan 
Doyle seeing his birds sing reminded me of some- 
thing in the gospel story. John the Baptist was 
asked by the Jews from Jerusalem whether he was 
the Messiah. ‘No’, he said, ‘I am not’. He wasn’t 
Elijah, either, he told them. ‘ Who are you then ?’ 
they asked, ‘ What do you say about yourself ? ’ 
And the answer he gave them was, ‘I am the 
voice .. .’.. John was the voice which heralded 
the coming of Christ. Those who really ‘saw’ 
what John was saying were bound to be led at 
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Study 


last to Jesus, just as the disciples Andrew and 
Simon, James and John were. 

It is just as true that to-day people can no 
longer see Jesus in the flesh, but they see ws. And 
they say about us, ‘ Look, he is supposed to be a 
Christian’. If what they see is noble, unselfish, 
true, they will realise that it is our faith in Christ 
which makes us what we are. They will see the 
voice. But if on the other hand they see us doing 
things which are ungenerous, ungentle, unkind, 
they will say quite rightly that our religion doesn’t 
seem to have made much difference to us. What 
they think of us doesn’t matter very much. But 
if they miss the wonder of what Jesus is saying to 
them because we speak so poorly for Him, that is a 
sorry business. 

A wise man once said of his friend, ‘ What you 
are shouts so loud I cannot hear what you say’. 
He ‘saw’ a ‘voice’. You will know the prayer 
which asks God to tell us when to speak and when 
to be silent. There is a time to speak up against 
what we know to be wrong: that is part of our 
job as disciples of Christ. But there is a time to be 
silent. Being a disciple sometimes means that we 
have to guard against harsh criticism of others 
and against the ready word which, spoken in 
haste, has at once gone beyond recall. 

It is the greatest privilege in the world to be, as 
John was, the voice making ready for Jesus. If, 
in the words we speak and the actions we perform, 
other people see Him, we may well be glad. 


God-Made 


By THE REVEREND JOHN R. Gray, V.R.D., B.D., 
Tu.M., GLascow 


‘The Lord is God: it is he that hath made us and 
not we ourselves.’—Ps 1003. 


We are making very wonderful things these 
days. Among the most exciting are the rockets 
which rush at terrific speed hundreds of miles up 
into space. A while ago there was one which had 
two wee monkeys as passengers. And now a rocket 
has actually been all the way to the moon and 
there may soon be another able to take a man 
there. It is marvellous what scientists and 
engineers can make, isn’t it? But it is worth 
remembering that there are some things we men 
cannot make. We can make the rocket, but we 
cannot make the man to go into it. We cannot 
even make the monkeys. Indeed, if all the 
manufacturers and all the scientists in the world 
got together they could not make even one single 
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little flower—not even a daisy. Only God can 
make a daisy or a monkey—or a man. Every 
living thing has come from His hands. 

When your mother buys something in the shops, 
if she is wise, she very often looks to see where it 
was made. Most articles are stamped ‘ Made in 
Great Britain’ or ‘Made in Canada’, or where 
ever it may be. Some things, especially the 
souvenirs from holiday places, are stamped with 
a picture of the place where they come from—Isle 
of Man, London, Paris, as the case may be. 

Every boy and girl born into the world is clearly 
marked ‘ Made by God’, and there is a picture of 
God stamped on each one. Sometimes it may be a 
little rubbed or dirty or obscured, but always it 
is there on every one—the image of God. 

That is why we should not waste our lives in 
silly or wicked ways. We are made by God for 
wonderful things, for His service. Christ thought 
we were important enough to die for us. We 
should not waste this life which God has given, 
and which Christ has redeemed, in selfish idleness. 
“Ye are not your own’, as St. Paul said to the 
Corinthians, ‘ ye are bought with a price’. ‘ The 
Lord he is God: it is he that hath made us and 
not we ourselves.’ 


The Christian Year 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
The Triumph of Righteousness 


By THE VERY REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSTONE 
JEFFREY, D.D., GLAascow 


‘I had fainted, unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.’—Ps 2718. 


In the language of to-day these words might 
read—‘ Again and again the light of my faith 
would have flickered and died if—even without 
waiting for a future life to redress the injustices of 
the present—I were unable to recount certain un- 
mistakable proofs that God is, that God is awake, 
that God repeatedly intervenes in human affairs 
and powerfully vindicates the cause of good against 
evil’. Our faith in God is built up as a coral reef 
is built up—out of innumerable instances of His 
amazing reinforcements in the evil day so that 
with these memories to gird us we can sing from 
the heart. 


Supreme in wisdom as in pow’r 
the Rock of ages stands ; 

Though him thou canst not see, nor trace 
the working of his hands. 


Let us look into the page of history in the first 
place. Most of the elderly people amongst us can 
recall vividly a sensational trial that took place in 
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our boyhood. It was that of Alfred Dreyfus, the 
Jewish officer in the French Army who was made 
a scapegoat by a sinister clique of men in ‘high 
places. These men contrived, nefariously, to have 
this innocent man condemned, degraded and sub- 
jected to long years of ghastly imprisonment in 
a lonely island. But we can never forget how we 
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lived to see this man reinstated, his innocence — 


completely proved and at long last given a place 
of high command in the First World War. Some- 
how the world seemed a cleaner place at this 
triumph of eternal right over grievous wrong. 


Te | 


buttressed our faith in the ultimate decency of © 


things. The other event happened in the life of 
one of our country’s great men—if our country 
had only known it. I refer to Lord Haldane. 
Here was a man who put our nation under an un- 


payable debt, only to be suspected, maligned and 


driven from office like a traitor. He must have 
been brooding on such ingratitude very specially 
on the morning when the allied commanders were 
marching in triumph through the streets of London. 
Suddenly a visitor was announced. It was Lord 
Haig. 
beautifully bound copy of his despatches inscribed 
“To Lord Haldane, the greatest War Secretary 
Britain has ever had’. Surely here was another 
great divine triumph of good over evil. 

If further evidence were needed we have only 


The latter entered and laid on the table a | 


to remember the last War with its almost un- 


bearable test of our faith. There was a period 
when evil seemed utterly triumphant. By brute 
force an empire was brought into being which was 
to last for a thousand years. But it fell, and great 
was the fall of it and once more men were made to 
learn what that meaneth—‘ Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts’. Once more it was proved that evil, how- 
ever temporarily triumphant, always carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction. In this con- 
nexion the words of a gifted strategist are deeply 
interesting. He pointed out that ‘the decisive 
battles in a war may be fought at a comparatively 
early stage in the campaign yet the war may go 
on for a long time before victory day comes’, 
Witness the Battle of the Marne in the First War 
and the Battle of Britain in the Second. All this 
line of thought is surely cumulative. He that 
keepeth Israel, slumbereth not nor sleeps. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on 
the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind 
the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own. 


Turn again to the story of the human soul. There. 


is a great word of St. Paul that rallies us in the 
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evil day like a trumpet call. ‘Wherever I go, 
thank God, He makes my life a constant pageant 
of triumph in Christ’ (Moffatt). To the outsider 
this claim must have seemed crazy and grandi- 
loquent. Here was an insignificant looking Jew, 
hounded and harried, beaten, persecuted, some- 
times left for dead. A triumph forsooth! His 
days were one long humiliation in the eyes of 
men. But his claim was magnificently true. 
Through hardships that would have broken the 
spirit of lesser men this God-empowered man was 
wonderfully sustained, one extremity of suffering 
after another proving God’s miraculous op- 
portunity. ‘ Wherever I go He makes my life a 
constant pageant of triumph.’ Future ages have 
completely substantiated this claim. And the 
time would fail me to recount the innumerable 
instances of God’s strength made perfect in human 
weakness. Who should know this better than 
every minister who has been faithful in his visit- 
ation ? How often we have entered a home where 
dwelt some invalid who seemed to be a target for 
long-drawn-out suffering. Often as we paused on 
the threshold we asked ourselves, ‘ Who am I, in 
my rude health, to minister to such afflicted ones ?’ 
Yet how often our hesitations were seen to be 
quite unnecessary. These brave souls had meat 
to eat that others knew not of. They were draw- 
ing on unseen resources which enabled them to 
face their sorrows with gallantry and even gaiety. 
Physically depleted they were, but spiritually 
their careers were a pageant of divine triumph. 
All this is also true in the sphere of that inner war- 
fave to which each of us 1s conscript. Here also we 
are fain to say ‘I had fainted unless I saw ever 
deepening evidence of a goodness and mercy 
counteracting, mitigating and transmuting the 
grievous effects of my folly and sin’. So very 
humbly and gratefully we write over our lives the 
words spoken of the Roman Army ‘Often de- 
feated in battle ; always victorious in war’. And 
we are never left for a moment in doubt whence 
come these resources that are the assurance of 
salvation. ‘Not of works, lest any man should 
boast.’ ‘By grace ye are saved through faith ; 
and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.’ 
‘Not having mine own righteousness, which is of 
the law.’ Does this language seem archaic? It 
may be, but the spiritual reality beneath it is for 
all time and for all men. Where would we be but 
for the long series of Divine interventions in the 
sorry mess we so often make of our lives? Have 
we gone through life conquering and to conquer— 
masters of our fate, captains of our souls—our 
hearts undivided in their loyalty to the good and 
the pure and the true, so that at the end of the day 
we shall be able to march up to God with the 
sterling character we have achieved and say, ‘ Pay 
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me that thou owest’? What a ghastly travesty 
of the facts! A bankrupt does not go about 
holding up his head among his fellow-men. And 
bankrupts we all are in the sight of God. Our 
refuge is in ‘this grace wherein we stand’, a 
realm in which nothing is earned, nothing is bought 
and sold, where everything is without money and 
without price. God’s supreme triumph of right- 
eousness is seen in the Cross. For herein is a strange 
thing. The Cross which pours contempt on all 
our pride pours its healing balm on humble and 
contrite hearts. Great is the mystery of re- 
demption but it works! Out of our defeat God 
brings victory. Out of our humiliation He brings 
His triumph. If these things are not true in the 
hearts of believers then there is nothing true in 
heaven or in earth. How true to experience are 
the words ‘I had fainted’. As we look back on 
the long story of our broken vows and frequent 
falls, our disobedience to the heavenly vision, 
we have had many a reason for resigning from a 
strife too high for us. But having ‘received 
mercy, we faint not’. We have seen the goodness 
and mercy of God down the years and refuse to 
believe that these will fail us in the end. 


FourRTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


His New, Best Name Is Love 


By THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL GEORGE JOHNSTON, B.D., 
Pu.D., UNITED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


‘He who does not love does not know God; for 
God is love. . . . God is love, and he who abides in 
love abides in God, and God abides in him.’—1z Jn 4°- 1° 
(ES INONE 


(1) Suppose you are a young student baffled in 
the effort to discover what your life work should 
be, would you not give your right hand to be sure 
that life in this universe is no grotesque accident ? 
that you are yourself the constant concern of an 
infinite Being with a purpose of good ? 

Or suppose you are a bright, vivacious Japanese 
girl living at Hiroshima in 1945. And then the 
bombers fly in from the Pacific, and the most 
fantastic explosion yet known blasts your city, 
home, and family, but leaves you alive. Yes, 
alive, but now you have no face, no beauty, no 
youth, and apparently no future. If you cry out 
to ask what it all means, what a mockery it would 
be to soothe you with pious theological clap-trap ! 

Perhaps you are an astronomer listening in to 
the strange noises on the radio-telescope and try- 
ing to pin-point their location. Then one day 
colleagues at Mount Palomar in California dis- 
cover a blob on a photograph and identify your 
source. It is two galaxies in collision millions of 
light-years away. Now on earth you can hear the 
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echoes of this event, and would you not therefore 
stand in terrible contemplation of a universe so 
vast and so dominated ? 

Whether it is personal inadequacy or human 
pain or the awful powers in the stars, there are 
many factors in our life to-day that raise the 
question of God: Is God possible? Is He 
knowable ? Does He matter ? 

They are not new questions, of course. Man 
has always asked them. One recalls the story of 
Jacob at Peniel, the man who wrestled with an 
angel, or was it God Himself? ‘I pray you, tell 
me your name.’ But he is refused, for the Divine 
being dare not betray His secret. One who knows 
the Name may invoke it or seek magically to 
twist it to his own purpose, for a name reveals 
and defines. Like a scientific formula it may give 
us power to exploit great forces. So in the ancient 
world of Jacob and his descendants divine names 
became magical incantations. 

The Christian gospel comes to us to-day out of 
the long tradition of Jacob and his sons, the seed 
of Abraham, and it assumes almost as a matter of 
course that the universe was created by the God 
whom Jacob encountered, the God who called 
Abraham to an adventure of the spirit. God is 
always having something to do with and for men : 
He speaks to them in His own fashion, He 
punishes them, He alters their history. But the 
gospel is centred on one of the children of 
Abraham and Jacob and on one special series of 
historical events: on Jesus, on His hfe and 
ministry, His death and resurrection. Because 
we believe His teaching and adore His person, 
because we find in His life an encounter with the 
Divine reality that created us, we must now de- 
fine the Name of God in Christ-like terms. Be- 
cause His power constantly renews the life of men 
after the example of Jesus’ life, and His truth 
illumines our minds, we must speak of God 
active among us as Spirit and indeed Holy Spirit. 
But chiefly with St. John we say that God’s new, 
best Name is ‘Love’, because we know now 
through Jesus Christ that the entire creation 
springs from Divine goodness and grace, that a 
way to conquer personal inadequacy and guilt is 
provided in discipleship of Jesus Christ, that 
suffering can be sanctified and the future of man- 
kind made bright with promise. 

(2) Notice first that love is linked with knowledge 
—‘ he who does not love does not know God ’. 

Christian doctrine teaches us that we cannot 
know God’s Name by impersonal methods. God 
is infinite mind and eternal Spirit, who gets 
through to us men somehow in the contemplation 
of His creation, in the uneasiness of our own hearts, 
in the pull of love and joy and goodness and beauty 
and truth on our minds and hearts, and supremely 
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in facing the challenge of the perfect life we see in 
Jesus of Nazareth. Man himself is mortal spirit 
and embodied mind, but he is self-conscious and 
personal; he is not just another machine. 
all that the human spirit has produced in art and 


And - 


science and culture cannot be well explained on 


any other ground than his likeness to an infinite 
and personal Creator. 


We know our human 


friends and associates by what they do and say 


and produce, and by the way they act towards us 
in the business of living together. So it is with 
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God. God is made known to us—He makes Him- . 


self known to us—in the stuff of our daily life. 
Love is linked with knowledge, then, because 
love is the ultimate mode of personal communi- 
cation and understanding. Love lets the other be 
himself, love is patient and kind. If a man is not 


loving, he disqualifies himself from the knowledge | 


of human persons—and of the Divine Person. 


Next we notice that love is linked with communion © 


—‘ he who abides in love, abides in God, and God 
abides in him ’. 

The Christian’s God is a beloved Creator, the 
lover of souls. 
may be, however different from us, the children of 
a day. As Father, Son, and Holy Spirit He 
provides, He pardons, He teaches, He strengthens. 

The more we accept this truth about our God 
the closer we come to Him. But this at once re- 
minds us that our text is conditional—there is a 
price to communion. 
God must be dwelling in love; and by this 
St. John means that they have to be actively 
loving, caring for others as well as God the Other. 
Since we are to be children of the Father, brethren 
of the Son, hosts to the Spirit, we must grow 
into the Divine likeness ; no picking and choosing, 
since God is no respecter of persons. Hence the 
test for our religious belief and practice is this: 
is the fellowship of love at every level of life being 
deepened by them ? 

In the light of this teaching we are prepared for 
St. John’s next word to his friends, the word that 
commands obedience—‘ beloved, let us love one 
another ’. 

Unfortunately it is just at this point that many 
of us fail in the Christian profession. With our 
lips we love God, but in our hearts we hate the 
Boers or our competitors ; with our lips we recite 
the Creed, and yet refuse to work well with col- 
leagues whom we envy. True Christian love, 
however, will have nothing to do with the favour- 
itism that cares about Canada and is unconcerned 
about Poland. What good is it to love the distant 
children of Laos if we beat our own children in 
our homes? To applaud the work of Probation 


Officers if we will not lift a finger to assist those 


who are on probation ? 


He cares, however mysterious He | 


They who would abide in 
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On the other side we have to admit that no 
etails can be set down in advance to show us what 
ve must do in concrete situations. Certain 
arnings may be given, like ‘ Put out cigarettes in 
uis forest area and prevent fires’, or ‘ Keep clear 
f these machines ’; and we may sum up desirable 
oals by saying that adequate social insurance 
10uld be provided by Government and people 
gether, or that atomic energy should be con- 
olled and supervised to avoid war. Yet even in 
1e field of national and social affairs it is far too 
sy to be doctrinaire and self-deceptive, difficult 
) provide justice as well as charity. One thing is 
lear : Christian love requires us to be responsible 
nd co-operative in local and national govern- 
lent, in industry and education, and in inter- 
ational relations. There is no frontier to the 
ingdom of love, and no limit to the demands that 
s Sovereign may rightfully place on His people. 

(3) Love is God’s best Name, the kind of love 
lat men have seen in the self-sacrificing life of 
esus Christ. Love in us should open our eyes to 
ew beauties and wonders in what is common- 
lace, and so to the great new fact of Christian 
nity in our world. Love should also lead to 
nowledge of the situation in which our mission- 
ries and the younger churches of Africa and the 
ast find themselves, for there is a new day in 
lission. If this is to mean more than verbal 
eceptance of the situation, there will have to be 
‘anslation of our concern and communion into 
oods and services. Put your love into your 
eeds, says St. John. 

Let us hear the Word of God ! 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Waiting in Prayer 


By THE REVEREND R. LEONARD SMALL, O.B.E., 
D.D., EDINBURGH 


“Wait on the Lord : be of good courage, and he shall 
rengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.’— 
: Dapee 

This final injunction with which the writer ends 
lis great Psalm, with its ringing note of con- 
dence, faith, and courage, suggests that here is 
1e secret of it all. The repeated injunction, 
Wait, I say, on the Lord ’, brings us to the root of 
1e matter. Here is the one sure way to arrive 
t such strong confidence, such steadfast faith, 
ich calm courage. What is the real nature of 
ich ‘ waiting on the Lord ’ that it should produce 
) desirable a result ? 

Let this word ‘ waiting’ carry first the shade of 
leaning it still bears, on occasion, even in the 
1odern world, the idea of seeking audience of 
ymeone in authority. From time to time one 


reads in the Court news how an ambassador waited 
upon the Queen, presenting his credentials. Surely 
all our waiting on God, which we do most and best 
of all in prayer, should begin in exactly that 
atmosphere, with the kindling of the imagination, 
the deliberate realization of the greatness of the 
God to whom we go. That is why adoration strikes 
the right note, set in its rightful place at the outset 
of the prayers we offer in public worship. It 
creates the right atmosphere for all the other 
prayers we offer, for all the waiting on the Lord 
that we do; it places the emphasis at the outset 
where it ought to be, not on our baffling problems 
but on the perfect wisdom of God, not on our poor, 
limited resources but on His strength that is 
sufficient for us, not on our sin that continually 
defeats us, but on His abounding grace. Begin 
here, always, in waiting on the Lord. 


Thou art coming to a King ; 
Large petitions with thee bring ; 
For His grace and power are such, 
None can ever ask too much. 


From this first basic principle of waiting on the 
Lord the transition is natural and simple to the 
kindred idea of waiting like a soldier reporting for 
orders. The word ‘ Lord’ as used by the Psalmist 
bears inevitably for any Christian reading this 
verse the colour of the associations of this title 
with the name of our ‘Lord’ Jesus Christ. That 
title ‘ Kyrios’ applied to Him bears, most signi- 
ficantly, the shades of meaning of a subject 
addressing his King (almost ‘ your Majesty’), or 
a soldier saying ‘ Sir’ to his Commanding Officer. 
Waiting on the Lord has about it the implication 
of the soldier, on active service, trained, disciplined, 
obedient, standing smartly to attention before 
the table at which his C.O. sits with the plans of 
the campaign in front of him, reporting for orders. 
It cannot too often be emphasized that when we 
wait on the Lord in prayer we are never seeking 
merely or mainly to persuade God to do for us 
what we want, we are striving so to attune our- 
selves to His purpose that He may enable us to 
do what He wants, that so by His help we may 
achieve that good and perfect and acceptable will 
of God which alone is best for us. Prayer can all 
too easily degenerate into a not very grown-up 
form of children posting letters with their often 
unreasonable requests up the chimney of petition 
to a celestial Santa Claus. Several miles to the 
south-west of Iona lies the rock lighthouse of 
Dhu Heartach. Visitors to the rock on a rare day 
of calm, some summers ago, asked the keepers 
if they did not feel terribly cut off during the storms 
of winter. One of them replied, laying his hand, 
most affectionately, on the wireless set: ‘As 
long as this old box of tricks keeps working, we’re 
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never cut off. You see, it works both on “re- 
ceive’’ and ‘‘transmit’”’ and twice a day we talk to 
the shore, and they tell us anything we’ve got to 
do.’ ‘To wait on the Lord’ so that He may tell us 
anything we’ ve got to doisanessential part of prayer. 

Again, ‘ waiting on the Lord’ can mean just 
pure and simple waiting. When we pray to God 
for some gift or blessing sometimes God says: 
“Yes ’, sometimes He says: ‘No’, but He also 
quite often says: ‘Wait’. The difficulty is just 
that we are in a hurry when God is not. Very 
often some prayer relates directly to a complicated 
situation, involving personal relationships, de- 
manding the operation of the spirit of God and 
the working of His grace upon the dour, intractable 
stuff of human nature, pride, obstinacy, prejudice, 
disobedience, and we must give God time. We 
will wait, with what patience we can muster, upon 
our turn in the doctor’s waiting-room, for an 
appointment with the dentist, for a vacancy to 
occur or for the back-log in the housing programme 
to be made up, but we cannot wait for God. It 
may take a great deal of His grace to enable us 
in this sense to ‘ wait on the Lord’. 

There remains much deeper meaning still in this 
familiar phrase. The Hebrew word used by the 
Psalmist has the curious root meaning of twisting, 
as, for example, in twisting cords together to make 
a rope that will bear a man’s weight. In the 
Hebrew lexicon a comparison is made with the 
kindred idea of the German word ‘ stvdnge ’, mean- 
ing ‘cords’, from which our English word 
‘strength’ is derived. What a helpful line of 
thought, that to wait on the Lord may mean to 
hold on to God as a man may cling to a rope, with 
the assurance that the rope will hold him. Here 
is a ship, in a gale right out in the Atlantic. 
Safety lines have been rigged all along the deck for 
it would be fatal to take one step with nothing to 
hold on to. One of the crew is making his way 
forward across the open deck when a green sea 
breaks right over him, not spray but solid water. 
Then it passes, boiling out through the scuppers on 
the lee side, leaving him bruised, battered, breath- 
less, soaked to the skin but safe, because he has 
held on to the lifeline. Waiting on the Lord can 
involve holding on like that, holding on like grim 
death till some wave passes. Here is a climber in 
the high Alps, attempting a more arduous climb 
than ever before, it could be the Matterhorn. He 
is attempting it at all because he has a good 
guide, a guide of great experience whose judgment 
he can trust absolutely, and he is roped to the 
guide. They are crossing a particularly difficult 
stretch, cutting a step at a time, when the climber’s 
foot slips, his nerve goes, he thinks only of the 
dizzy depths below him. All he can do is to hold 
on to the rope that links him to the guide, and that 
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in one swift instinctive reaction the guide has 
belayed round his ice-axe, and wait till the terror 
leaves him and his nerve comes back and he can 
goon. Rarely, perhaps, yet truly at times, waiting 
on the Lord means that, hanging on to God till 
the fear, the doubts, the despair pass, saying some- 
times, out of the heart of need 


Let me no more my comfort draw 
From my frail hold of Thee, 

In this alone rejoice with awe— 
Thy mighty grasp of me. 


One further thought is suggested by the ‘ text ’ 
of this verse. In the Septuagint, the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, the word used *c 
translate ‘ wait’ is the verb in Greek from which 
the noun ‘patience’ or ‘ patient endurance’ :s 
derived. So ‘wait’ means ‘wait with patie 
endurance’. Perhaps the truest equivalent ic 
express the mingled shades of meaning here is ‘c 
be found in one of those Scots words which have ne 
single equivalent in English. Every Scot can get 
the feel of the word ‘thole’. It means ‘to suffes 
pain without complaining’, ‘to put up with 2 
difficult situation or difficult person as cheerfully, 
as possible’. ‘To endure hardship patiently’. 
all these, and much more. The motto of ore 
Scottish burgh is ‘ Wha tholes o’ercomes ’, which 
means even more than ‘ He that shall endure tc 
the end, shall be saved’. Truly it is those who wait 
on the Lord who are of a good courage, who thole 
the worst, for He does strengthen their hearts. 


SEPTUAGESIMA 
Consolation and Challenge 


By THE REVEREND E. L. ALLEN, PH:D., D.D., 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’—Mt 1128, 
‘Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself| 
and take up his cross, and follow me.’—Mt 16”. 


The teaching of Jesus was wisdom, not of an 
age, but for all time. This does not mean that i+ 
had no connexion with the circumstances unde: 
which it was originally uttered ; had that been th 
case, it would not have been remembered and s4 
not have come down to us. And some parts o% 
the teaching can be fully understood only in the 
setting of the Teacher’s life, His conflict with the 
authorities or His sense of an impending crisis 
Here are two sayings of which we must ask wha? 
they meant to those who heard them before we ash 
what they mean to us to-day. 

“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden.’ Perhaps the burden spoken of here is nox 
that of sin but that of religion. Jesus is speakinp 
to people for whom religion had become a set o 
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uties they strained every nerve to perform, a round 
f demands so exacting they could not comply 
ith them. He offers them instead a place in the 
ather’s house and within the Father’s care; He 
wvites them to live in simple trust and fidelity. 
le recruited His disciples to a considerable extent 
om just this class. They were attracted to Him 
ecause He set aside the niceties of the Law and 
1e details of Sabbath observance in the name of 
istice and humanity. 

To appreciate the second saying we must reflect 
1at, while this attitude of His made the common 
eople hear Him gladly, it brought on Him the 
l-will of the authorities. In Galilee they were 
ritical of Him and tried to involve Him with Herod 
ntipas; in Jerusalem they were prepared to 
o further, so that to carry His mission there was 
) expose Himself to dire peril. Therefore when 
eople flocked to Him, He warned them to leave 
lim unless they were prepared to face the con- 
sequences. Let them count the cost before joining 
fim on His journey south. To come after Him 
leant to accompany Him to Jerusalem, and to 
ike up the Cross meant to be ready to die in His 
mmpany. A man must deny himself to that extent! 
Now we can generalize and say that Christ 
ymes to us under two forms—as consolation and 
s challenge. He is at once sympathy and relief 
x those who fall out on the march of life and a 
umpet-call to remain in the ranks to the end. If 
| one picture the burden He offers is light, in the 
cher it is the heaviest there is, for it is a cross 
a which whoever carries it will be exposed to 
1ame and left to die. These two presentations 
Christ are in our hymn-book—‘ Art thou weary, 
t thou languid ? ’ and ‘ Soldiers of Christ, arise ’. 
In the first place, then, Christ is consolation. 
ver certain areas of our life, the modern State 
lakes ample provision for our needs, and we 
cognize that they can be met more easily and 
ficiently in this way. But we have learned that 
ere are other areas in which our needs are so 
‘ivate and personal that they can only be met by 
mpathy, perhaps only laid before God in prayer. 
he strongest of us has his need for consolation in 
1 hour of sharp and sudden loss, in shattering 
sappointment, or in the shame and regret of a 
eaking heart and a distressed conscience. Then 
is that Christ comes to us with encouragement 
id hope. Without Him, we are tempted to lay 
ywn the burden; with Him, we can take it up 
ain and go bravely forward. 

In the second place, Christ is challenge. If He 
ere only consolation He would not command our 
e’s allegiance, for we should require Him only 
hen our own powers failed, and otherwise we 
ould be self-sufficient. But we need not healing 
one, but a regimen for health; we need Christ 
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not merely to mend the will when it is broken, but 
to inspire, direct, and empower it. Therefore He 
summons us to the enterprise of His Kingdom, 
bids us do battle for light against darkness. His 
invitation is to the heroic in our souls. He wants 
us when we are at the age to attempt and dare. 
He has an opportunity for the vigour of youth, He 
speaks to usin the hours when weare ready to take on 
something we can feel to be supremely worth while. 

Now we can go a step farther, and say that 
Christ became for us the source of consolation 
when He refused this for Himself and accepted 
challenge instead. As the writer to the Hebrews 
puts it, He came to Sonship by the path of suffer- 
ing and obedience, therefore He has the experience 
and the resources that enable Him to come to our 
help. He offers consolation as One who entered 
into the dark night of the soul when the moonlight 
shone on Gethsemane, and He brings challenge as 
One who went to the Cross when all forsook Him. 
Thus He combines two things: the assurance of a 
love that will not let us go, and the invitation to 
share the pain by which that love is enabled to 
do its work. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Jesuit missionaries made such progress in Japan 
that there were more Christians in proportion to 
the population than there are to-day. For various 
reasons, the authorities began to persecute the 
Christians ; some were martyred and some fled 
overseas to the Portuguese colony of Macao, where 
they built a great church. The church was situated 
on a hill commanding a view of the harbour and it 
was surmounted by a large cross. There the 
Japanese community continued to worship, till 
one day a fire broke out and the building was 
gutted. Three walls fell in. Only the one at the 
front remained, surmounted by the cross, and so, 
to the best of my belief, it remains to this day. 

About a hundred years ago there came to the 
colony of Hong Kong a Governor who was suspect 
on two accounts. For was he not a radical in 
politics and a Unitarian in religion? One of his 
first official duties was to call on the Governor of 
Macao, and he sailed in a gunboat for that purpose 
It was the late afternoon when he left the harbour 
to sail back, and the sun was just setting. He 
stood on deck to take the salute from the guns of 
the fort, he watched the shipping in the harbour, 
and his eye rested awhile on the quaint old city 
with the ruined church above it and the cross 
aflame as though it were of burnished gold. Then 
Sir John Bowring went into his cabin and wrote : 


In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of Time ; 


All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 
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Christ is able to offer us light because He chose 
for Himself darkness. By His acceptance of 
challenge He became our consolation. Therefore, 
when we receive consolation at His hands, it is 
not merely that we enjoy relief and ease; there 
comes with it also a call, His gracious call, to 
braver and more unselfish living. He comforts us 
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in sorrow by prompting a right use of sorrow, so 
that it enlarges sympathy, confers quiet strength 
and inspires to service. And if we do not yet need 
that aspect of Him which is consolation, let us: 
thank God and turn the Cross round so that we 
face its other aspect, by which it is the sign of utter 
readiness to follow whithersoever He leads. 


| 


Recent Foreign Theology 


Ruler Worship. From Belgium comes a masterly 
study of Ruler Worship in the Graeco-Roman World, 
from the pens of L. Cerfaux and L. Toudriau.? 
After a preliminary chapter which reviews the 
evidence for the divinization of rulers in ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, Asia Minor, and in 
the Levant, including a brief examination of the 
evidence for it in Israel, the authors turn to the 
Hellenic world and then to the Roman. Starting 
from the Homeric poems they proceed through 
the classical period to Alexander, and then to the 
Hellenistic Kingdoms, and in particular to the 
Ptolemaic and Seleucid Kingdoms. These last 
sections will be found of particular value by 
students of Jewish history in the intertestamental 
period. The authors show that the Seleucid de- 
velopment of the divinization of Kings was in- 
fluenced by the Ptolemaic, and give full attention 
to its promotion by Antiochus Epiphanes. Finally 
they trace this cult in the Roman world, from its 
application to generals and administrators in the 
later Republic to its development under the 
emperors down to Diocletian. A final chapter 
assesses the significance of ruler worship, its 
varieties and its theological meaning. The whole 
study is fully documented with references to a 
vast literature, and the classified bibliography 
which stands at the beginning of the volume runs 
to sixty-four pages. This work is quite indis- 
pensable to all students of the subject with which 
it deals, by reason of its comprehensiveness and 
the massive erudition on which it rests. 


Another New Theological Journal. A Roman 
Catholic theological journal from Canada, pub- 
lished by the University of Montreal, has begun to 
appear under the title Studia Montis Regii.2 The 
first issue contains a hundred and twenty-eight 
pages, and presents six articles, of which all but 
one are in French. Two of these articles are 
devoted to Aquinas. There is also a valuable 


1 Le Culte des Souverains dans la civilisation gréco- 
yomatne [1957]. Desclée, Tournai and Paris; French 
Fr. 2.200. 

2 Studia Montis Regit (Faculty of Tete Montreal 
University. $4.00 per annum; $2.50 per issue). 


article on the Coptic Gnostic literature from Nag 
Hammadi. The author, J. Ménard, concludes tha’ 
these manuscripts reflect no Iranian influence, bu® 
derive their ideas from popular Hellenistic tradi- 
tions and Oriental mysticism. The article ii) 
English is by G. Owens, and is an examination cf) 
Daniélou’s presentation of the view that ai) 
revealed truth has its foundation in Scripture, ami: 
that Tradition can only unfold its full significance » 
Here the author rejects Daniélou’s view, noting: 
that it would leave without foundation the baptism! 
of infants, the five sacraments rejected by Protes- 
tants, and the dogmas of Mariology. If the journal 
maintains the level of the first number it will take: 
its place amongst scholarly theological periodicals, ; 
and will be taken account of by Protestants as weit! 
as Roman Catholics, who wish to keep abreast of) 
currents of thought in the Roman Church. 


The Prophet Amos. From Leiden comes a study’ 
of the prophet Amos from the pen of an American 
scholar, J. D. Watts, who is on the staff of ai 
College in Switzerland. The author adopts some} 
of the views of Weiser, but modifies them at a: 
number of points. He holds that Amos prophesied: 
in Judah after he had been expelled from the north,; 
and that the visions and the biographical section: 
at the end of the book were collected at some: 
southern sanctuary, while the first six chapters: 
were collected in the north and later taken to the 
south. Dr. Watts also offers a new study of some 
fragments of an old hymn found in Am 4} 58 and 
9*!., in the course of which he presents some ite 
esting emendations of the text. In Am 9g fon 
mwas ‘of hosts’ he reads MiniX Nay ‘the One 
summoning signs’, and in the following verse for 
Ns ‘his vault’ he reads 1nN73) Nin and renders 
the sentence ‘ One determining his thoughts in the 
heavens is He, His bounty which he will establisii 
on the earth.’ The final chapter deals with the 
eschatology of Amos. This, he rightly holds, was 
no true eschatology in the sense of the end of the 
world, or of history. It was rather Yahweh’s 


-coming in judgment to end the Northern Kingdom’s 


8 Vision and Prophecy in Amos [1958]. Brill, Leiden , i 
Fl. 9.00. 
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art in the Covenant and the promises. The 
\bundant footnotes constitute a valuable guide to 
ecent literature on Amos. 


The Genesis of Genesis. Professor Eissfeldt has 
written in German! a little introduction to the 
300k of Genesis, which will later stand in English 
is an article in the Interpreter’s Dictionary of the 
37ble. It presents in a clear and simple way the 
locumentary hypothesis, in the form given to it 
xy Eissfeldt more than thirty years ago. This 
orm distinguishes four main documents in Genesis, 
ind adds to the usual J, E and Pa Lay Document, 
yr L, which is the earliest of them all. The author 
liscusses the date and provenance of each of these 
sources, the varieties of literary types embodied in 
fhe Book of Genesis and their background and 
rigin, and the historical and religious value of 
senesis. In this last section he well shows that 
sritical penetration and spiritual insight can go 
yand in hand. He pays little attention to recent 
challenges, such as Volz and Rudolph’s rejection 
of an independent source E, or the Scandinavian 
more radical challenge to the whole method of 
iterary criticism. As a succinct statement of the 
documentary view it could hardly be bettered. 
[here is an excellent bibliography at the end of 
the book. 


Louvain Studies. Four more studies in the series 
xf Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica et Orientalia have 
appeared. The first is on Peace in the theology 
of St. Luke, and is by J. Comblin.? Here the 
author bases himself on the Third Gospel and 
Acts, and argues that for Luke peace is conceived 
n Hebraic terms, and that he is influenced by the 
chought of Paul, so that he is not, like the later 
Apologists, concerned to contrast the peace of 
Shrist with the pax Romana, but thinks of a peace 
which consists in the breaking down of barriers 
petween Jew and Gentile by the union of both in 
Christ. The next is by the indefatigable Mgr. 
Soppens, and it deals with Inspiration and In- 
trancy.2 This is a reply to criticism of his 
ositions made by Father Benoit, in the course of 
which the author clarifies his position on certain 
oints and formulates his view in twelve proposi- 
ions, and argues that the principles recognized 
o-day in the Encyclical Divino afflante Spinitu 
ipproximate to, but do not coincide with, the 


1 Die Genesis der Genesis [1958]. Mohr, Tibingen ; 
DM. 7:40, or bound 9:40. 

27a Paix dans la Théologie de Saint Luc [1956]. 
[Third series, Fasc. 4. Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain ; Belgian Fr. 20. 

3 L’ Inspiration et Vinerrance bibliques [1957]. 


eries, Fasc. 5; Belgian Fr. 25. 


Third 
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views of Cardinal Newman. The third study is by 
A.-M. Denis, and it is consecrated to a thorough- 
going study of 1 Th 21-°.4 This is a very detailed 
and learned study of the language and thought of 
these verses, deserving of careful study. Here the 
Apostle presents himself, against the hostility 
which existed in the Thessalonian Church, as a 
prophet, standing in the succession of the Old 
Testament prophets, but a prophet of the Messianic 
age charged with a mission to the Gentiles. The 
final study is again by Mgr. Coppens, who here 
returns to one of his favourite themes, the sensus 
plemior of the Scriptures.5 He finds approxima- 
tions to his view in the writings of a number of 
recent writers, Protestant no less than Roman, and 
distinguishes that view from the typological view. 
It is, indeed, clearly to be distinguished from 
typology. For what Mgr. Coppens argues is that 
the sacred writer often expressed something of pro- 
founder significance than he himself realized at the 
time, so that the meaning of a passage for us is 
not exhausted in what it meant for him. Does not 
the Bible itself recognize a sensus plenior in the 
words of Caiaphas (Jn 115°) ? 


Quimran Bible Commentaries. Dr. A. S. van der 
Woude has now issued the second of the little 
volumes in which he is giving Dutch readers a 
translation of the Dead Sea Scrolls in their own 
language. This is devoted to the Bible com- 
mentaries, of which fragments have so far been 
published. These include the much discussed 
Habakkuk Commentary, the fragments of the 
commentaries on Micah, Nahum, Ps 37, Is ro and 
11, Gn 491°, and certain texts which do not belong 
to quite the same category, namely, the Florilegium 
fragment, the Testimonies fragment, the Genesis 
apocryphon, and the Words of Moses. There is a 
short introduction, followed by the translations of 
the documents, each supplied with brief notes. It 
would be impossible for any one to give a transla- 
tion of these cryptic and fragmentary texts accept- 
able to all scholars, but Dr. van der Woude has 
done his work honestly and competently, and has 
not concealed from his readers the divergences of 
view, even though the scale of his book did not 
permit him to discuss the issues at length. 


H. H. Rowley 
Manchester University 


4T’Apbotre Paul, ‘ prophéte messianique’ des Gentils 
[1957]. Third series, Fasc. 6; Belgian Fr. 75. 

5 Te Probleme du Sens plénier des Saintes Ecritures 
[1958]; Belgian Fr. 30. 

8 Bijbelcommentaren en Bijbelse verhalen (De hand- 
schriften van de Dode Zee in Nederlanse vertaling) [1958]. 
Proost en Brandt, Amsterdam. 
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Entre Nous 


The Poet’s Christ 


There are few arts so difficult as the art of selec- 
tion. Placed in a garden filled with flowers, which 
blossoms shall a man pick? That is the problem 
of the anthologist. A Treasury of Christian Verse, 
selected and edited by the Rev. Hugh Martin, 
CH. DD. (S.C os. 6d. Det). 1S NOt ramen 
thology of religious verse; it is an anthology of 
poems definitely about Jesus by authors reaching 
from Cynewulf to John Betjeman. 

Here we meet Sir Walter Raleigh ready to set 
out on his still greater voyage of exploration : 


Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

My bottle of salvation ; 

My gown of glory (hope’s true gage), 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage. 


Here we have Robert Southwell singing Laud’s 
Highest Theme : 


I praise Him most, I love Him best, all praise 
and love is His ; 

While Him I love, in Him [I live, and cannot 
live amiss. 

Love’s sweetest mark, laud’s highest theme, 
man’s most desired light, 

To love Him life, to leave Him death, to live in 
Him delight. 

He mine by gift, I His by debt, thus to each 
other due, 

First Friend He was, best Friend He is, all times 
will try Him true ; 

His knowledge rules, His strength defends, His 
love doth cherish all ; 

His birth our joy, His life our light, His death 
our end of thrall. 


Here we have Francis Quarles asking : ‘ Where- 
fore hidest Thou Thy face?’ (Job 13%4) : 


Thou art my way ; I wander, if Thou fly : 
Thou art my light; if hid, how blind am I! 
Thou art my life; if Thou withdraw, I die. 


Thou art the pilgrim’s Path; the blind man’s 
Eye ; 

The dead man’s Life ; on Thee my hopes rely ; 

If Thou remove, I err, I grope, I die. 


Here we have Oscar Wilde singing out of the 
wreck of life in E Tenebris : 


Come down, O Christ, and help me! reach Thy 
hand, 


For I am drowning in a stormier sea 

Than Simon on the lake of Galilee : 

The wine of life is spilt upon the sand, 

My heart is as some famine-murdered land 
Whence all good things have perished utterly, | 
And well I know my soul in Hell must lie | 
If I this night before God’s throne should stand. : 
‘ He sleeps perchance, or rideth to the chase, 
Like Baal, when his prophets howled that name 
From morn to noon on Carmel’s smitten height.’ 
Nay, peace, I shall behold before the night, | 
The feet of brass, the robe more white than flame __ 
The wounded hands, the weary human face. | 


Here we have the lyric limpidness of Hilaire 
Belloc’s Our Lady : 


They crucified Him on Caivary 
Upon an April day ; 

And because He had been her little son 
She followed Him all the way. 


Our Lady stood beside the Cross, 
A little space apart, 

And when she heard her Lord cry out 
A sword went through her heart. 


And, lastly, here we have Joseph Mary Plunkett’s ; 
verses which would surely merit the topmost place » 
in any anthology of second-best poems : 


I see His blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 
His body gleams amid the eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see His face in every flower ; 

The thunder and the singing of the birds 

Are but His voice—and carven by His power | 
Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are worn, 

His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, , 
His crown of thorns is twined in every thorn, 
His Cross is every tree. 


We are deeply grateful to Dr. Martin for this 
book. It is a precious and a gracious thing to turn : 
for a while from the unintelligibilities of the theo- 
logians to deep simplicities of the poets. 

On p. 116 in the last line of the poem crown | 
should be Cross. 

WILLIAM BARCLAY 
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